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MRS. PANKHURST 


IN OWN DEFENCE 


Extracts from the Speeches of 
Mrs. Pankhurst and Mr. and 
Mrs. Pethick Lawrence in 
Their Own Cause on the Oceca- 
sion of Their Trial for Con- 
spiracy — Give Reasons for 
Militancy — Remarkable His- 
toric Utterances 





English papers are now at hand 
with full reports of the addresses 
made by the leaders of the militant 
suffragists in their own defence, at a 
trial which is destined to be historic. 
They ought to have the widest possi- 
ble reading. Whatever may be any- 
one’s opinion of militancy, the 
speeches can hardly fail to carry con- 
viction of the noble, unselfish and 
courageous spirit by which the lead- 
ers have been animated. 

Mrs. Pankhurst began by pointing 
out that a “conspiracy” was usually 
regarded as something secret, but all 
their acts had been done openly. She 
emphasized the fact that their offence 
had been committed with an object 
wholly political, and urged that, ac- 
cording to the practice of all civilized 
countries, they ought to be treated as 
political prisoners. Mrs. Pankhurst 
said: 

A Strange Coincidence 

“My Lord, if one lives long enough 
one sees strange things happen, and 
{| cannot forbear from reminding you 
that forty-two years ago next Novem- 
ber, your father, who was not then 
the Lerd Chief Justice that he after- 
wards became, was at the bar plead- 
ing on behalf of women after the Re- 
form Act of 1867. (This was an effont 
to show that undeptke Reform Agt |yo: 
women had the right to voté.—Fd. 
W. J.) My husband, who at the time 
was a confirmed suffragist, and who 
was already making considerable sac- 
rifices—because men have had to 
make great sacrifices in this cause, 
which was so long unpopular—my 
husband prepared the case. 

Women Are Not Persons 

“Together those two lawyers argued 
the case. It was finally decided, and, 
to us laymen and laywomen, it was 
an extraordinary decision. In effect 


PULLING FOR PROGRESS 
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it was this, that where it is a question) VOICE OF THE BRITISH MILITANT SUFFRAGETTES—“They criticise our methods 


of rights and privileges a woman is 





they any idea what a job it is to move John Bull?” 


WOMAN JUDGE 
HAS OWN COURT 


Trials of Delinquent Girls to Be 
Her Special Jurisdiction 








Miss Mary M. Bartelme of Chicago 
has just been appointed Assistant 
Judge of the Juvenile Court of Cook 
County, Ill., and will preside over a 
separate division devoted to the trial 
of girls and young women charged 
with minor offences and delinquency. 
Miss Bartelme is a lawyer, and sev- 
eral years ago was appointed Public 
Guardian of Cook County, which office 
she conducted so successfully that it 
has led to her elevation to the bench. 


of woman suffrage and an associate 
of Miss Jane Addams of Hull House. 


PRIEST PREACHES 
SUFFRAGE SERMON 


Father McMahon Says Doctrine 
of Church Not Opposed to 
Votes for Women 
Rev. Father McMahon, pastor of the 

Catholic Church of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, New York, lately preached a 
powerful sermon in his church in 
favor of woman suffrage and equal 
pay. In the course of his remarks 
Father McMahon said: “The Church 
has always stood for the betterment 
of women. As early as the fourteenth 
century women voted on equal terms 
with men, and there is nothing un- 
womanly or immodest in it now. Any- 
one reading opposition to the fran- 
chise for women in the doctrines of 
the Church is not well informed in 
regard to them.” 


KANSAS TO HAVE 
BALLOON DAY 


“Vote for Motk*r” in the Air— 
Topeka Inhab.cants to Become 
Sky-Gazers 


Saturday, June 29, was officially 
made “Balloon Day” by the officers of 
the Kansas Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion at their Topeka meeting on 
June 8, 

“Everything will be ‘looking up’ on 
and after the 29th,” said Mrs. Lucy B. 


as extreme, but have 








not a person, but where it is a ques- 
tion of pains and penalties a woman is a person. So, gentle- 
men, in this court, Mrs. Pethick Lawrence and I are persons 
to be punished, but we are not persons to have any voice in 
making the laws whieh we may break, and which we may be 
punished for breaking. We must pay our taxes, we must obey 
laws; but when it comes to choosing the men who impose the 
taxes and make the laws, we have no legal existence. 

“When that case was argued I was a small child; but when I 
grew up, quite early in life, [ had the great honor and pfivilege of 
joining the suffrage movement, u nder the leadership of Miss Lydia 
Becker, and of people like Mr. Jacob Bright; and at the same 


time I had the great happiness of being married to the man | 
have mentioned, who fought the women’s battle in the law 
courts with your Lordship’s father. I was put upon the execu- 
tive committee of the then Suffrage Society when I was about 
twenty-one years of age. From that time on until the passing 
of the next Reform Act, which enfranchised agricultural labor- 
ers, I took an active part in the agitation, and I say without 
hesitation that, if constitutional methods alone could win wom- 
en the vote, they would have become voters in 1884 when that 
Reform Act was passed. We held more meetings and greater 
meetings than did the agricultural laborers. We got up a pe 
tition so huge that it had to be wheeled into St. Stephen’s 
Hall on a trolley by several men. Members of Parliament came 
out and looked at it, and they smiled and went back to their 
places and forgot all about it.” 


Agricultural Laborers Enfranchised 


Mrs, Pankhurst told how, under pressure from the party 
leader, the woman suffrage amendment was thrown overboard. 
She continued: 

“The women had not votes to bring pressure to bear upon 
the Government, and women at that time did not dream of us- 
ing violence. The result was that the agricultural laborers, who 
burnt some hayricks to show their impatience—the agricultural 
laborers, who were to be marched over a hundred thousand 
Strong to the House of Commons by Mr. Chamberlain—these 
men got their votes, and the women, who had been content to 
agitate by constitutional means, were left voteless.” 


‘hen women were advised to work for their various politi- 
(Continued on Page 190) 





MILITANTS SCORE VICTORY 


Public Pressure too Strong for Home Secretary—Mrs, 
Pankhurst and Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence to be 
Treated as Political Offenders 








The Home Secretary of England has yielded to the pressure 
cf public opinion, and announces that Mrs. Pankhurst and Mr. 
and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence will be treated, during the rest of 
their nine months’ sentence, as first-class misdemeanants. 

Now the same recognition of the political character of their 
offences should be given to the two hundred less prominent 
women of the W. 8S. P. U. who are serving their terms in the 
second and third divisions. 

Honor to the members of the Labor party, who have been 
especially active in their efforts to secure this measure of jus- 
tice! 


BRAND WHITLOCK IN CROWD 


Mayor of Toledo Hears Miss Margaret Foley at Street 
Meeting—Writes Letter of Appreciation to Her 





Miss Margaret Foley of Boston has captivated all of Toledo 
with her suffrage addresses. Miss Foley, herself a working girl, 
has a whole-hearted way of taking her audience into her confi- 
dence, and for all her earnestness her humor is so infectious 
that the men cannot help laughing with her at some of their 
most treasured platitudes. 

Brand Whitlock, Mayor of Toledo, wrote her a note of ap- 
preciation, in part as folows: “I happened to be one of your 
auditors last night for a little while as you were speaking out- 
side the Convention Hall, and I cannot resist the impulse to 
tell you how much I appreciated even that small opportunity of 
hearing you. I have spoken under every conceivable situation, 
including the soap box on the street comer, and I know how 
hard such work is, and so you will let me express my admira- 
tion for your courage, and thank you for the good work you are 
doing, not only for women, but for men, too, because we cannot 
even have the beginnings of democracy unWl all the people are 
consciously included in it.” : 








Johnston, State president, with a 
laugh when she told of the new move to keep up the interest 
in the campaign for equal suffrage. 

An ingenious little woman in Rosedale, Mis. C. Charles Clark, 
originated the balloon idea and it is being taken up over the 
State with much enthusiasm. The balloon, when blown up, will 
be a bright yellow, eighteen inches tw diametér, and lettered 
“Votes for Women” or “Vote for Mother.” 

Every State, district and county officer in the association will 
act as a patroness on that day and under their direction the 
young people may sell them for ten cents each or any sum above 
that that may be given. The money will go toward defraying 
the expense of the State campaign. 





GOV. FOSS SENDS GOOD WORD 


Declares that Woman Suffrage Movement Supports 
Good Labor Legislation 





Gov. Foss of Massachusetts has just signed a bill providing 
for a State bureau of labor and industry inspection. The bill 
was the result of the joint effort of various educational and 
labor organizations. In reply to a personal letter of apprecia- 
tion from Mrs. Susan W. FitzGerald, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, the Governor writes: 

“I believe that such measures—planned in the interest of the 
laboring people—are always sure of able support from the wom- 
an’s suffrage movement. While I recognize clearly that your let- 
ter is a personal one, I believe it is also indicative of the attitude 
of your Association.” 


The last Labor Union Congress at Padua, Italy. passed unani- 
mously a resolution favoring the economic and political organi- 
zation of working women and universal suffrage irrespective of 
sex. Since then the separate labor organizations have been col. 
lecting statistics as to the numbers and organization of women 
workers. According to the figures published, there are 62,543 
organized working women in Italy today. Piedmont has 2115; 
Lombardy, 9709; Liguria, 414; Venetia, 2090; Emilia, 29,765; 
Romagna, 12,077; Tuscany, 1130; Latina, 1130; Campania, 2375; 
Sicily, 318. 





Miss Bartelnfe is an ardent supporter . 
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My tools are so fine that they may 
not be seen— 
Yet mould and shape 
Flesh, bone, nerve and brain to forms 
noble or mean— 
Angel, or Ape. 


Ob, steady my hand, Thou that gavest 
the Clay! 
Make clear my sight! 
With all of me, Lord, I entreat and J 


pray 
That I chisel right. 
—The Nautilus. 





JILL 





Or the Story of the Yellow Rubber 
Toy Balloon 
(As told little Cecile Clark by her 
Grandmother, Dr. Hammond.) 








Jill was a little girl, the companion 
of Jack, of whom you have read: 
“Jack and Jill went up the hill 

To get a pail of water; 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 

And Jill came tumbling after.” 

And she continued to tumble as 
long as she followed after Jack. She 
began to thiak of marking out a path 
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t flowers she to Mrs. Na- 


than. Refreshments were served by 
the daughter of Mrs. Thanhouser, 

It is planned to make this the first 
of a series of teas to be given in the 
tfeading room. We also use the quar- 
ters to post notices of meetings, 
newspaper items and magazine ar- 
ticles. 

There is to be almost no expense to 
the Political Equality League in the 
maintenance of this reading room. 
The store itself is the contribution of 
a prominent business man, offered 
through Mrs. George Peckham, who 
is to have charge of the plans in con- 
nection with it. She will be assisted 
by Miss Etelka Jacobi, Mrs. Frank 
Thanhouser, Miss Annette Rosenthal 
and others. A large number of mem- 
bers of the league have offered their 
services for a morning or afternoon 
during the week. 

Other noteworthy events of the 
week in Milwaukee have been the 
open-air meetings on the south side of 
the city. The speakers were Mrs, 
Crystal Eastman Benedict, Miss Eliza 
beth Corbett, Mrs. A. Z. Jackowska 
Peterson, and Mr. S. A. Kowalski, the 


two latter speakers addressing the 
gatherings in Polish. Miss Rose 
hower came up from Chicago purpose- 





for herself. She saw Jack plant the 
Lean and climb up to the moon on the 
stalk. She thought it was a slow way 
of getting there—to wait for a bean 
stalk to grow. 

Women always want to do things 
quickly. She thought so much about 
it that it began to be the subject of 
her dreams. 

One morning she awakened with a 
start, “I have an idea!” And forth- 


with she put it into form. ‘I will have 


a yellow rubber balloon made, and 
on it shall be the words: ‘Votes for 
Women.’ On this 1 will circle the 
earth and enthuse all the people. 


Then I will sail to the moon and cap- 
ture the man in it, and also get the 
old giant’s money bags. They must 
be full again, for he has been robbing 
the people a long time since Jack 
made his haul. And I will not keep 
all the money for myself either, as 
Jack did. I will scatter it back among 
the people.” 

And so she had the yellow toy bal- 
loon made. She circled the earth, and 
the people were so pleased that they 
gave all the women the “Vote.” Then 
she sailed up to the moon singing: 

Up in a balloon, girls, 
Up in a balloon; 

Votes for women, here we go, 
Sailing around the Moon.” 

When the “man” in it saw the bal- 
loon coming with the motto on it, 

Votes for Women,’ he said: “Here 
comes a Suffragette; I think I’d better 
set,” and he ran around on the other 
side and hid. 

But she did not try to catch him. 
She had learned that there were 
plenty of as good men, or better, on 
earth, and she was not hunting for 
Dukes of foreign birth. 

But she got the old giant’s money 
bags. And when she sailed down to 
earth she circled it, and dropped the 
yellow coin among all the people. 
And the people raised a great shout 
and said: “Ah, this is what ‘Votes for 
Women’ has done for us. It has not 
only brought the golden shower of 
wealth, but Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity.” 


CORNET PLAYED AT 
OUTDOOR MEETINGS 





League’s New Reading Room Opened 
by Mrs. Nathan—Chicago Girl Plays 
at Street Meetings 





Among their many suffrage activi- 
ties of the week, the Political Equal- 
ity League of Wisconsin announce the 
opening of a reading room on the 
main floor of the Stephenson building, 
on one of the prominent downtown 
streets in Milwaukee. The principal 
cars from the east side pass it at in- 
tervals of about every two minutes, 
and it is one block from the busiest 
street in town. 

The room was formally opened by 
Mrs. Frederick Nathan of New York, 
who arrived in Milwaukee June 6 for 
a two days’ visit. The reception was 
held in the reading room, and Mrs. 
Nathan addressed the gathering and 


ly to play on her cornet at these meet- 
| ings. 

| Miss Mary Thomas, of the English 
| Department of Kemper Hall, niece of 
President Thomas of Bryn Mawr, has 
offered her services to the campaign 
in Wisconsin until June 28. She will 
be one of the speakers at the open-air 
meetings, and also in some of the au- 
tomobile trips.to be started June 17. 
| Miss Florence Wells of Kemper Hall 
| has contributed her time during July 
jand will take up the work Miss 
Thomas will conduct until that time. 

Fond du Lac County was recently 
organized with a county league and 
an initial membership of seventy 
members. Miss Ben Hooper of Osh- 
kosh led the movement, and Miss 
Alice Curtis went to Fond du Lac 
to effect an organization. 

Miss Mabel Judd has been organ- 
izing Marinette and Oneida Counties 
for work, and Mrs. Rex McCreery has 
been working in Langlade and Sha- 
wano Counties. There are now over 
sixty organizations formed and forty- 
two counties organized. F. G. 








NOTES AND NEWS 





Florence Woolston has succeedeu 
Mrs. Beard as editor of the New York 
Woman Voter. 





Mrs. Kuneticki, whose candidacy 
‘was mentioned in The Woman’s Jour- 
nal last week, has been declared elect- 
ed to the Bohemian Diet from the dis- 
trict of Jungbunzlav. 





Mrs. R. C. McCredie, president of 
the Washington State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, has been appointed on 
the State Board of Health Commis- 
sioners by Governor Hay. 





Miss Anna Herkner of Baltimore 
has just been appointed assistant of 
the Maryland Bureau of Statistics and 
Information. She speaks English, Ger- 
man, Polish, Russian and Croatian. 





Mrs. May Arkwright Hutton of 
Spokane is one of the delegates from 
the State of Washington to the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention in Bal- 
timore. Afterwards she will tour 
Ohio, her native State, for the suf- 
frage amendment. 





The Legislative Committee of the 
Pennsylvania W. 8. A. is having print- 
ed in booklet form about 200 opinions 
obtained from candidates for the Leg- 
islature to be voted upon next fal] and 
who have expressed themselves as fa- 
vorable to suffrage for women. 





Mrs. Alice T. Hall of St. Paul, presi- 
dent of the Minnesota W. 8S. A., has 
succeeded in getting State Suffrage 
Headquarters established in the State 
Capitol. Mrs. Hall has an advisory 
committee of men working with her. 
Governor Eberhart and Cyrus Nor- 
throp, the educator, are on this com- 
mittee. Mrs. Hall and the Minnesota 
suffragists took a unique step rot long 











g the ser 
Miss Inez Milholland, the lant 
young suffragist who has just re 
ceived her LLB. degree, having 
passed the difficult examinations of 
the New York Law University with 
honor, She is a graduate of Vassar, 
and applied for admission to the Har- 
vard Law School, but her application 
was rejected, as no women are ad- 
mitted. 

Miss Milholland sailed for. Burope 
June 3, but will eut her vacation short 
in order to work for suffrage in Wis- 





MISS INEZ MILHOLLAND 


consin during August and September. 

Miss Milholland speaks of practic- 
ing law in the fall. She will either 
open her own office or go into partner- 
ship with someone else. Though she 
is rich, and brought up as a society 
girl, she means to earn her own liv- 
ing and become a working girl. She 
is brilliant and irresistible, and is 
bound to make a success of whatever 
she undertakes. 


ago to increase the circulation of The 
Woman’s Journal, They announced to 
the club women of the State that they 
would give a six months’ subscription 
to the Journal, free, to the first one 
hundred clubs applying to Mrs. A. H, 
Potter, 1206 S. E. Fourth street, Min- 
neapolis. Clubs to be eligible must 
belong to the Federation. This is a 
capital idea, and might well be used in 
other States. 





Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane will 
speak at the Biennial of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in San 
Francisco on Presidents’ evening, July 
5; and on July 9 she will address the 
meeting of the National Municipal 
League in Los Angeles on “Municipal 
Housekeeping.” 


Lady MacKenzie, an Englishwoman 
who has done a great deal for the 
education of the women of India, says 
that a few years ago the question of 
woman suffrage was regarded in In- 
dia as a mere theory, but now it has 
become a living thought among the 
women there, and suffrage clubs are 
constantly increasing in size and im- 
portance. In several parts of India 
the women vote in municipal elec- 
tions, 





Dr. Sarah C. Hall of Fort Scott, 
Kan., lately wrote to the Kansas Suf- 
frage Headquarters: “If I had the 
means, I should have put The Wom- 
an’s Journal in several places here. 
It is by far the greatest teacher for 
the public eye that it ever has been. 
Many will read from a picture what 
it would take them some time to see 
without it. The New York parade 
illustrates my point.” 





At the semi-annual meeting of the 
State Board of Directors of the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A., last week, the re- 
ports from the local leagues were un- 
usually spirited and encouraging. The 
“suffrage wave” is sweeping over Mas- 
sachusetts as well as the rest of the 
country. Miss Luscomb, Mrs. Page 
and Mrs. FitzGerald gave interesting 
reports from the campaign in Ohio. 
They agree in saying that Ohio men 
are open-minded and that the amend- 
ment can be cafried if the reasons for 
it can be brought before the voters 
throughout the State. It ts only a 
question of money and workers 














“Have al 
T. Johnston. '-* 

“Be dignified and keep sweet,” says 
Miss Backer. 

“Kansas must not fail,” says Mrs. W, 
A. Johnston, 

“Take contributions,” 
body. 

“30,000 majority for the Amend- 
ment,” slogan of the Men’s League. 

Kansas City will soon have not only 
band concerts but suffrage speeches in 
the intermissions on the plogram. 
Miss Longaker and Mrs. Pansy M. 
Clark with their accustomed alertness 
made this move possible. 

Mrs. Noble Prentis addressed the 
Kansas State Federation of Clubs on 
woman suffrage, at its recent annual 
meeting in Larned. The Federation 
has endorsed the pending suffrage 
amendment. 

A party of fourteen and often more 
automobiles traveled over the old 
Santa Fe Trail from Larned through 
seven counties and some of the bright- 
est women in the State spoke for suf- 
frage at the various halting places. 

Nine colleges with leagues are for- 
mulating plans for co-operative work 
in each county. 
people as they disperse to their homes 
hope to attract all the ex-college peo- 
ple of the county to their ranks and to 
hold at least one suffrage gathering in 
the county during the summer. One 
interested suffragist writes proposing 
we enlist their senior class in the high 
school. tive them a suffrage play 
with songs and recitations and send 
them over the county. “They. will 
make more converts to suffrage than 
the older people,” he says. 

The wife of Governor Stubbs of 
Kansas addressed the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation at its meeting in Topeka the 
other day. Her subject was “The 
New Woman.” She said that the pub- 
lic-spirited woman was not new. The 
best model was Cornelia, the mother 
of the Gracchi, who trained her sons 
for public service and herself under- 
stood publie questions 








says every- 


These bright young 





NEW HAMPSHIRE AWAITS 
RESULT OF CONVENTION 





Delegates Line Up Favorably — Anti- 
Suffragists Are Hard Worked 





The closing days of the New Hamp 
shire campaign previous to the open- 
ing of the Constitutional Convention 
were filled with varied activities. 
Petitions were circulated everywhere, 
and doubtful delegates interviewed. 
Miss Edna Lawrence Spencer, a Mas- 
sachusetts worker, devoted her time 
during the last week previous to the 
Convention to Nashua and Manches- 
ter, where two of the most successful 
rallies of the campaign were held. 

The rally at Manchester was also 
held at City Hall, which was filleu 
with an enthusiastic audience, who 
listened with interest to the speakers, 
Mrs. Susan W. FitzGerald and Miss 
Spencer. 


Mayor of Manchester for Suffrage 

One of the special features of the 
evening was the reading of a letter by 
Miss Spencer, sent her by the Mayor 
of Manchester. The letter ran as fol- 
lows: 

“My Dear Miss Spencer:—I believe 
that New Hampshire should extend 
the right to vote to women. In the 
States that have accorded this priv- 
ilege there has been a material, moral 
and civic uplift. I trust that the 
Granite State will achieve the honor 
of being the first of the Wastern 
States to grant equal suffrage to all. 

“Edward C. Smith, Mayor.” 

Word has just been received from 
the secretary of the Central Labor 
Union of Portsmouth that at’a special 
meeting of the organization it was 
voted to endorse equal suffrage, and 
that a copy of the action taken had 
been mailed to each of the city dele- 
gates, and also a request that they 
use their influence in behalf of sub- 
mitting the question to the voters of 
the State at the coming election. 

Miss Spencer has started the 
Woman Suffrage Party in New Hamp- 
shire, and reports that the Party 
work hag gained a fine start In Man- 


valuable — ¢ addressing Granges 
and other Meetings, and is now at 
Concord doing everything possible to 
get the Convention to submit the 
amendment. Miss Kimball, the treas- 
urer, has worked night and day cir- 
culating petitions, interviewing dele- 
gates, and getting up meetings, and 
Mrs. Mary lk. Wood, chairman of the 
State Campaign Committee, has been 
busy’ speaking and laying out the 
work to be done at Concord while the 
Convention is in session. 





Colorado Congressman Speaks 


The Men's League held a big mass 
meeting in Representatives’ Hall at 
Concord, on June 13. Congressman 
Edward Taylor of Colorado spoke on 
suffrage as a representative from a 


State where suffrage has proved a 
success. The program consisted of 
twenty representatives and other 
prominent men from all over the 
State. 

Miss Alice Carpenter spoke at 
Canaan. She says: “Miss Haggett 


opened her lovely home for us, and 
was most hospitable in her entertain- 
ment. The Rev. Henry Ives of An- 
dover spoke with me and gave a most 
impressive talk. When the speeches 
were finished there was a half hour 
of discussion, after which a suffrage 
study class was formed, with fully 
half of those present joining. 

“T spent Saturday in Jaffrey and 
visited at least fifty homes. At only 
two was there any antagonism. 


An Antidote for Antis 


“I stopped at Shattuck’s and found 
the guests most friendly. One was a 
woman from California, and when } 
had finished distributing my literature 
tc those assembled on the veranda (it 
was just before lunch) she rose and 
told them all what it had meant to 
the women in her State to have it, 
and illustrated by several very specific 
and extremely telling cases. Of course 
I was very much pleased, as the prin- 
cipal reason I had stopped there was 
because I had been told there were 
three prominent anti-suffragists among 
the guests. I found (quite properly, of 
course) they had been distributing 
literature, and trying to convert every 
one in sight. I was glad to supply such 
jan excellent antidote. 
| “There is no doubt that if the suf- 
|frage bill passes the Convention, and 
also the bill to permit a simple ma- 
jority vote to decide the amendments 
favorably, we shall win. The old 
New England blood, uncontaminated 
by corrupt politics, is strong enough 
here to bring us the victory, and I be- 
lieve it is going to be ours.” 


POSITION WANTED 


IN PRIVATE FAMILY. 











By a clean-cut, appealing young man; 
thoroughly honest and reliable. Has had 


experience as butler in small family. Will 
ing to work outside on small place and 
make himself useful; would go anywhere. 


Excellent references. 


L. 0., 6 State St., Boston, Room 215. 
Tel. Fort Hill 2184. 


“NEWSY” BOOKLET 








Have you seen this picture before? Ther 
you have not had the new pamphiet or 
selling THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
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The Woman's Suffrage Party have 
opened their new headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, One of the big furniture 
stores furnished their rooms hand- 
somely, and a florist donated plants 
for decoration. The walls are hung 
with yellow bunting and the headquar- 
ters ef the Woman’s Suffrage Party is 
a place to make one sit up and take 
notice. 

Miss Louise Hall of Boston is carry- 
ing on a campaign of education ax 
Headquarters, and Mrs. Camillo Von 
Klenze, from Providence, R. I., wife 
of the professor of German in Brown 
University, is addressing German au- 
diences, 

Mrs. Klenze speaks German fluent- 
ly and her plans are to go among the 
Germans and speak to them in their 
mother tongue and tell them reasons 
why women should vote. 

Mrs. C. J. White, now working in 
Cincinnati, writes: “We expect to 
land, for certain, the moving picture 
performances at Keith’s. There is to 
be a Coney Island day before long. 
The manager there will give us the 
whole thing: theatre, moving-picture 
place, dance hall—all! We can do 
anything and everything. We shall 
try to have ‘How the Vote Was Won’ 
at the theatre, and the films at the 
moving picture place, and anything 
else we can think of. We bave 67 
dolls ready for the miniature parade 
i. the windows, and I am looking for 
horses and a Chinese doll.” 

Julia Marlowe’s Letter 

In response to a request that she 
be one of the fifteen prominent men 
and women in the city to answer 
fifteen “objections” in five-minute 
speeches, Julia Marlowe sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to the Woman Suf- 
frage Party in Cleveland: “So sorry 
am not able to grant your request to 
speak even for five minutes. It seems 
a little thing to do, but I am so tired. 
Can just manage to finish season by 
utmost care of my strength. With 
greetings and best wishes for the 
cause which I feel is for the abiding 
good of all and the victory which will 
ultimately be yours. Julia Marlowe.” 

The “Fifteen” call themselves a 
“troupe” and are to go from ward to 
ward throughout the city. They com- 
prise prominent citizens from Mayor 
Baker on through the list. Suffrag- 
ists elsewhere will copy this idea, as 
it is a fresh and interesting one. 

Mrs. Avery has finished her wonth’s 
work in Ohio, and has retu.ned to 
Pennsylvania. She contributed her 
Services, and collected enough money 
from her audiences to pay the State 
for her expenses and turned a surplus 
into the treasury. She made 40 set 
speeches, beside many informal ones, 
did much organizing, and traveled be- 
tween 800 and. 900 miles. 

The Columbus Suffrage Party made 
$100 on a rummage sale, May 18. 
Three “suffrage brides” have been 
featured by local suffragists in refu- 
tation of the argument that suffrage 
“destroys the home,” while two more 
are waiting to be featured the coming 
week. Not an anti-suffrage bride 
rears her head in Columbus! 

Girl Newsies Collect $115 

The suffrage edition of the Union 
Leader came out Saturday, June 8, 
and is full of interesting arguments 
for equal suffrage. Copies of the pa- 
ber were sold on the street by prom- 
ent suffragists, all of whom dressed 
simply in white and carried their 
Papers in bags lettered with “Votes 
for Women.” ‘They took in $115. 
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ARE YOU READY? 


FOR YOUR SUMMER CAMPAIGN 
Here Is What You Need 


Votes for Women Flags (3 ft. x 5) am yellow or blue bunting $5.00 each. 
Bannerettes, five varieties, in yellow or blue $1.00 to $5.00 


Votes for Women 
Vv per doz. 
otes for Women Buttons, two 


Votes for Women Sas t 
Rainbow fiyers, six yy $1.00 


Don't let the men fo 


tles of smart red, w and blue 
beaches, balloon ascensi 
to make propaganda. gs a 

Only 5 cents 


INTEREST 


will save them for office use. 
cally cost price. 


Price es 5 
Por three ......:.. 
Tee allie 








varieties .75 per hundred. 
varieties in yellow or blue silk $4.00 per dos. 
per hundred. 


CELEBRATE THE GLORIOUS FOURTH 
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reminders, wer everywhere at picnics, 
Gay, effective, telling! A cheap and easy way 


Distribute the “Surprise Booklet’ and the “Electoral Vote Blotter” 1 
offices, at the “Business Lunch” and at political y 
meetings. The men 
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The large mass meeting held in 
Dayton recently is a symbol of the 
condition in Ohio. A year ago, when 
the National Convention was there, 
there was a handful in the audience 
despite the fact that they had two 
national speakers. On the night of 
the 7th the theatre was full and there 
Was standing room only on the first 
floor. The audience was so enthusi- 
astic and interested that it stayed 
even after the meeting adjourned. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, Dr. Fess, 
vice-president of the Constitutional 
Convention and candidate for Con- 
gress, and Ella Haas, deputy factory 
inspector, were the speakers. Mrs. 
Upton, the State president, presided, 
and asked for pledges. Seven hun- 
dred dollars were pledged and a great 
deal of merriment was manifested. 
Much of the money was passed up in 
bills and Mrs. Upton accused Dr. Fess 
of gravitating toward the table as the 
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Toledo women have had a busy 
week. Miss Schneiderman talked at 
factories and in the park. Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Schauss has been indefatigable 
in arranging meetings for her and 
other speakers. Mrs. Pauline Steinem 
is working loyally in and about 
Toledo. 

Mrs, Clara 8. Laddey, president of 
the New Jersey W. S. A., lately gave a 
series of suffrage lectures in Cleve- 
land, O. On May 31 she addressed the 
19th Ward Democratic Club; June 1, 
the Middlefield Grange in the Town 
Hall; June 2, the Independence Aid 
Society in Pythian Hall, and June 4, a 
public meeting in Peck Hall. On June 
5 and 6 she lectured in German at the 
residence of Mrs. Kreuse, West Side, 
and at the Turnhalle. On June 7 she 
addressed an enthusiastic meeting at 
the home of Mrs. Ernest Mueller. 
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pile grew higher. 
Mrs. Brown and Mrs. 
Townsend 
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New fngland 
CONSERVATOR} 
“= OFM 


BOSTON, MA 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the Musical Center of America. It affords pupils the i nt and at ph : 
musical education. Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory Building, splendid equipment, and 
the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


GRAND OPERA SCHOOL 


This school gives a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional rehearsals. The conductors, e 
managers and repetiteurs are of the staff of the Boston Opera House. Pupils of this Opera School will have the 
opportunity to obtain a debut in the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 


Free Examination for Entrance to Grand Opera School 
A conductor of this school will visit the cities and towns from whose vicinity a sufficient number of applica- 


examinations for entrance to the school. Application for examination 
should be made before September Lith in order to include your city in this tour. 


For all information address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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Year opens 
Sept. 19th, 1912 
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ever had in similar emergency. But 
they cannot do it without money. 
Will the readers of The Woman’s 
Journal supply the necessary funds? 
I believe they will. That is why I am 
sending this call. 





The whole country recognizes Ohio 


have worked very hard,|is literature and plenty of it. Every- as the national battleground of our 
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they get the ballot. 

















and were delighted at the result. 
After the speeches two sets of pic- 
tures were shown, one of the New 
York parade, explanation being given 
by Mrs. Townsend, and another set 
on the industrial condition of women. 

Many men co-operated in the suc- 
cess of this meeting, and Mr. Bert 
Klopfer, of the Dayton News, who has 
been interested in the suffrage’ move- 
ment from the beginning, was de 
ligbted at the result. 

After the measure was passed in 
the Constitutional Convention, Miss 
Hauser visited Dayton two or three 
times, doing preparatory organization 
work, Ten local people gave a tea 
later for Miss Hauser, at which sev- 
enty were invited, and most of them 
signed membership cards. 

Mrs. Steinem was invited to ad- 
dress a club of Dayton gentlemen, and 
Mrs. Herman Hubbard, president of 
the Ohio Antis, read a paper at the 
same meeting. The result was as 
usual after Mrs. Hubbard’s address, 
she made many converts for suffrage. 

The Dayton Woman Suffrage Party 
will open headquarters in the busi- 
ness part of the town and work 
steadily all summer. 


Send for six varie- 


per hundred. 


THE MEN 


offers them at practi- 
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for Women home-made cakes and dainties. 





Miss Rosalie Jones and Miss Elizabeth Freeman of New York, and the Wagonette with 
Which They Have Been Making Propaganda up and down Long Island. 


Miss Rosalie Gardiner Jones of New York nas been doing good work for suffrage 
through the rural parts of Long Island, with a little yellow wagonette in which she has 
driven up and down the lanes and by-ways selling literature, buttons, bannerettes, and Votes 
Part of the time she has been accompanied by 
Miss Elizabeth Freeman or some other speaker, and impromptu open-air meetings have been 
held in the town squares wherever and whenever a crowd could be got together. The 
farmers’ wives welcome the visit of the little cart with delight, and drink in eagerly all that 
its occupants have to tell them about the great work that is waiting for women to do when 


, ! 
Miss Jones and her wagonette are now on the way to Ohio, where much the same 
program will be carried out. 


where, from northern to southern. 


border of the State, eastward or west- 
ward, in city or in country, in meet- 
ings in halls or on the streets, in the 
parks or at factory gates, men and 
women are found eager to learn more 
about votes for women thah can be 
gotten from speeches, despite the 
many outdoor meetings now going on. 
They ask for the literature, they take 
it eagerly, they tuck it away in pock- 
ets or hand bags to be read after they 
get home. The lack of suitable litera- 
ture for generous distribution has 
been the great handicap so far. 

Cleveland, Canton and Columbus 
are among the centres which have 
commenced to publish their own lit- 
erature. The State Association has 
done something along this line and is 
planning for more, but it is not finan- 
cially able to give Ohio literature in 
such quantities or of such variety as 
it needs. Ohio has over one miilion 
voters. They must be reached before 
September 3. They must be informed 
that Amendment Number 23 is the 
most important and far-reaching meas- 
ure they have ever been permitted to 
vote upon. 


They cannot all be reached by 
speakers. One of the visiting speak- 
ers, talking from three to seven times 
daily under conditions which brought 
peculiarly large groups of voters to 
gether, reached 30,000 persons in four 
weeks. At that rate how many speak- 
ers must we have working just as 
hard as the one in question did and 
under conditions usually favorable to 
reach our million electors? Figure 
it out. We are no good at arithmetic. 


The money which the State Associa- 
tion has so far raised has had to go 
to the expenses of the work in con- 
nection with the Constitutional Con- 
vention, to speakers and organizers 
for expenses, and to the modest con- 
duct of the State Headquarters. 
There has been little, woefully little 
for press work or for literature. Now 
Ohio must have money for both it 
they are to win this campaign. Mrs. 
Upton, Ida Porter Boyer and Mary Gray 
Peck are at Headquarters and constitute 





























movement this summer, A victory 
here will mean the biggest victory so 
far achieved in the United States. We 
have the opportunity of our lives. We 
cannot afford to neglect it. Come, you 
good friends, who cannot have the 
privilege of going into the field with 
us and helping us on the firing line 
—give Ohio the money she needs fo1 
literature. And please be quick about 
it. There is actually not a day to be 
lost; indeed, every hour counts. Send 
your contributions and relieve us of 
the handicap with which we in the 
field are now contending. 


Elizabeth J. Hauser. 





Mrs. Thomas P,. Curtis of Boston 
has had her boat named “Votes for 
Women,” and the trim little craft 
glides about the Mattapoisett harbor 
flaunting its slogan for the education 
of the summer colony there. 





California Women under Laws of 1912 
By Alice Park 


4 pages—Address the author, 611 Gilman 
St., Palo Alto, California. Price sample 
leaflet postpaid 2 cts., 12 cts. a dozen post- 
paid. 
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Kid, soft, pliable. O’SULLIVAN'S ROBBER HEELS. 
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scertall; Fn Write today for our Free Iustra- 
ted Catalogue and special self-measure blank. 
PILLOW SHOE COMPANY 
184 Summer Street, Dept. G, $ BOSTON, MASS. 











You make no _ mistake 
when making purchases from 
our advertisers. 

The best articles only find 
a place in our advertising 
columns. Write and tell the 
advertiser how much you ap- 
preciate his co-operation and 
buy his goods when you need 


anything in his line. 




















IN THE MAGAZINES 


Dorr, Rheta Childe. Spellbinding in 
the women’s clubs. Saturday Evening 
Post. Philadelphia. June 8. 

Gilliams, E. Leslie, Investigating 
the child; the scope and functions of 
the new Children’s Bureau, which is 
directed by the first woman who has 
ever been appointed head of a Federal 
sub-department, Harper's Weekly. 
New York. June 8. 

H. P. T. Housekeeping as a busi- 
ness. Outlook. New York. June 8. 








“California Women Under the Laws 
of 1912” is the title of a new four- 
page leaflet by Mrs. Alice Park, 611 
Gilman street, Palo Alto, Cal. Mra, 
Park was the author of the campaign 
leaflet dealing with the laws, of which 
large editions were printed in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. The new 
leaflet may be ordered from the au- 
thor, at 12 cents a dozen, postpaid. 
Sample leaflet, two cents. 





Forty Years in Use 


DEODOROLEIN 


A safe, agreeable skin emolitent, 
without coloring or scenting matter. 
Never becomes rancid. Sunburn, Wind- 
burn, irritations, chafing instantly re- 
lieved. A cure for eruptions and skin 
troubics. Healthy skins improved. 
Diseased sking cured. Two sizes v, 
mail, 35c., 12c., stamps or coin. e 
pay postage. 





DEODOROLEIN COMPANY, 
South Boston, Mass. 











LAWS CONCERNING WOMEN. 
By Charles A. Enslow, LL. M. 
Late United States Naturalization Examiner. 3 

A Compilation of Laws of the United States and each of the States relat- 
ing to Women. The Naturalization of Foreign Born Women and the Expatria- 
tion of Native Born Women, and the rights of each, are fully exp ed. 
Every woman should have a knowledge of her rights under the law. This 
work is so arranged and the points so fully and clearly set forth that the 
most unlearned in Law and Government may readily understand it. Sample 
pages on request. In Paper Board, $1; 
CHARELES A. 






I would like to gain your interest in my line 
Veils, Neckwear and 
Waists and feel sure I can give you satisfac- 


MISS M. F. FISK, 
The Red Glove Shop, 


Cloth, $2; Sheep or Buckram, $3. 


ENSLOW, 
Seattle, Washington. 
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MEASLES VERSUS VOTES 


The New York Times lately declared that the suffrage argu- 
ment based upon “taxation without representation” was weak. 
Women got protection in return for their taxes, it said, and 
what more could they get if they had the ballot? 











Now. a physician calls attention in the Times to a large 
number of mothers and children who have been in trouble for 
months because of the scarcity gf health inspectors. 


“During March, Apri! and May of this year,” he says, “an 
unprecedented epidemic of measles has been raging throughout 
all the congested districts of New York. The disease chiefly 
attacks the poor, Overcrowded tenement children, and fre. 
quently leaves its victims in a thoroughly exhausted condition 
and suscepiible to subsequent infections, especially tuberculosis. 
It is of the utmost importance that these children be allowed to 
return to the fresh air and sunshine as soon as possible. 

“The Health Department is supposed to fumigate the prem- 
ises two weeks after the appearance of the disease. But, in- 
stead, three and even four weeks elapse before an inspector or- 
ders fumigation. In the meantime these pale, emaciated chil- 
dren are confined in close, unventilated, and dark flats. The 
only reason for this hardship is that the Health Department 
lacks sufficient inspectors. The worried mother does not want 
to accept this explanation, and blames ber physician. The chief 
of the Bureau of Contagious Diseases places the blame on the 
Board of Estimate and the Mayor. Mayor Gaynor refers us to 
Dr. Lederle, the Commissioner of Health, and he, in turn, re 
fers us back to the Board of Estimate. In the meantime the 
wrong to the children continues.” 

Dr. Lederle admits the facts, and says he wishes heartily 
that the Board of Estimate could be induced to give the Health 
Department an appropriation for more inspectors. 

Women as well as men pay taxes, but in deciding how the 
money shall be spent, the women have no vote. If they had, it 
is likely that enough health inspectors would be provided to 
look after all the children. A. 8S. B. 


WOMEN WITHOUT HONOR? 


“The Monopolizing Woman Teacher” is the title of an 
article lately contributed by C. W. Bardeen to the Educational 
Review, and reproduced in the Journal of Education. It ought 
to be read by every thoughtful woman, to make clear to her the 
importance of having more women upon boards of education 
and supervisorship. When a man of intelligence can publish 
an article showing such an inability either to understand women 
or to grasp the really broad-minded woman’s point of view, it 
emphasizes the need of having women teachers supervised in 
part, at least, by people who have some inside knowledge of the 
feminine sex. 

Mr. Bardeen knows a good deal of the weaknesses and 
meannesses of unprincipled women, but he seemingly never met 
a high-minded woman in his life, or, more probably, when he has 
met one he has whelly failed to get inside her mind. He main- 
tains that women by nature lack the sense of honor. What is 
worse, he says: “Of course, the lack of a sense of honor as a 
principle in women is not a deficiency; it is a difference.” 

As an illustration of women’s lack of honor, Mr. Bardeen 
says: “The National Educational Association had elected 
officers for fifty years by a method of procedure that had grown 
to be an institution; but when women failed by this method to 
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ta “president they contempt ly cast it as 
We do not know Mr. Bardeen’s opinion of presidential primaries 
or the direct election of U. 8S. Senators; but, whether he ap 
proves of them or not, he certainly does not draw the inference 
that all men are constitutionally lacking in a sense of honor 
because many men in the United States are seeking to install 
a method of election under which the majority can elect the 
candidate whom they want, in place of the old system under 
which they could not. 

Suffragists have reason to laugh gently in their sleeves 
over this article. Its onesidedness and offensiveness will throw 
women who read it into such a state of wholesome indignation 
as will impel them in the direction of the votes-for-women camp. 
A. 8. B. 


COAL GOES UP 


The “coal barons,” it is announced, have agreed among 
themselves to raise the price of anthracite coal enough to cover 
not only the recent increase of wages to the miners, but also 
any possible future increase of wages. This is carrying out their 
usual policy. As a result of the strike settlements of 1900 and 
1902, the miners got an increase of 32 cents a ton for digging 
the coal, but the public were charged an increase of 68 cents 
on every ton of anthracite coal for domestic use. In ten years 
the. profits of the coal barons from this source have been about 
$317,712,000. 

Are housewives “protected”? A. 8. B. 





WOMEN IN MEAT RIOTS 


Bread riots sometimes take place in Europe. In the United 
States of late there have been meat riots, owing to the constant 
rise in the prices of meat. In several of these disturbances, on 
both sides of the ocean, women have taken a very active part. 
When English women make a disturbance as a protest against 
disfranchisement, anti-suffragists point to it as a proof that dis- 
franchisement ought to continue. But when women in divers 
countries make disturbances as a protest against high prices, 
nobody points to it as a proof that high prices ought to con- 
tinue. 

And if Mrs. Pankhurst had stationed herself in the gal- 
lery of the House of Commons, fired three shots at Mr. Asquith 
and then blown-out her own brains—as an advocate of man- 
hood suffrage has just done in Humgary as a protest against 
the attiude of Count Tizsa—what a text it would have been 
for editorials on feminine hysteria! A. 8. B. 








WOMAN AND DEMOCRACY 





Miss Tarbell’s latest attack upon the American woman 
relates to the problem of domestic service. There is much 
truth in her criticisms, but the mental habit which leads her to 
overcolor and overcharge her accusations against her own sex 
shows itself again here. 

As usual, her complaint is altogether too sweeping. It is a 
manifest exaggeration, for instance, to say, “Not one woman in 
a thousand has recognized that she has an obligation to make 
a fit citizen of the girl who comes into her home.” It is also 
manifestly inexact to speak of domestic service and its dem- 
ocratization as a problem which has been set before all women 
to solve—‘‘an undertaking in which every woman has a direct 
individual part, just as every man has a direct part in the dem- 
ocratization of public life.’ The vast majerity of American 
women never come in contact with the servant problem be- 
cause they cannot afford to keep servants. A few years ago, 
the census showed that there were in this country nine times 
as many families as there were persons employed in domestie 
service; so that only about one family in nine could keep a 
servant, even if no family kept more than one. The proportion 
now is probably still smaller, as the cost of living has been con- 
stantly going up. It is not “the American woman,” therefore, 
who has tried unsuccessfully to solve the servant question, but 
a very small minority of American women. And when Miss Tar- 
bell speaks of the increasing lack of democracy in domestic ser- 
vice as shown by “the multiplication of livery,” one cannot 
help feeling that she has in view mainly an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of American women, those belonging to a class where dem- 
ocratic ideas are least in vogue among either women or men. 

Miss Tarbell speaks of housework as “the department of 
labor she (woman) controls.” As a matter of fact, the aver- 
age mistress does not control the two factors which the aver- 
age worker looks upon as the most important—wages and hours. 
Long hours are inevitable if the same person who gets the 
breakfast is also to wash the supper dishes. In most households 
the hours for meals are settled automatically by the time at 
which the husband must go to work in the morning and the 
time when he can get home at night. The average woman em- 
ploying a servant has no money of her own; she can pay only 
what her husband thinks he can afford; and usually he is hav- 
ing a hard struggle to make both ends meet, and is neither will- 
ing nor able to pay high wages. 

Miss Tarbell thinks it is the lack of a democratic spirit 
among women that makes housework unpopular and unsatis- 
factory. That is one reason, but it is not the main reason. This 
is proved by the fact that domestic help is hardest to get where 
the social distinctions are least, i.e., on farms in the country, 
where employer and employed work and eat side by side. 

Miss Tarbell says of domestic service: “It is the only field 
of labor which has scarcely felt the touch of the modern labor 
movement; the only one where the hours, conditions and wages 
are not being attacked generally; the only one in which there 
is no organization or standardization, no training, no regular 
road of progress.” It is not the only one. The same is true in 
the main of the work of hired men on farms; and largely for 
the same reasons. 

Miss Tarbell mentions the fact that 80 per cent. of the 
women who go wrong come from their own homes or from 
domestic service: “Contrary to public opinion it is not the 
factory and shop which are making women offenders of all 
kinds; it is the household.” She seems to think that this is 
due to the lack of democratic spirit in the small class of women 
who keep servants; but the explanatien is inadequate. The 
average factory owner has no more democratic feeling toward 
his employees than the average mistress has toward her maid. 
The main reason why domestic service does not attract the 





more energetic. and intelligent class of girls is that they prefer 





usually denounced as an attack on the sanctity of the home. 
The same sentimental and traditional attitude of mind which 
makes people fear equal suffrage, even with the unsatisfactory 
results of one-sided suffrage before their eyes, makes them also 
fear any radical departure from the old methods of domestic 
labor, even with the old methods visibly breaking down around 
them. For a-stimulating presentation of this whole subject, see 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s novel, “What Diantha Did.” 

Miss Tarbell says, with truth, “The family meal, the fire- 
side hour, are personal and private institutions in a home.” 
But she overlooks the fact that the maid also likes her family 
meal, her fireside hour, or its equivalent, with her own friends. 
Domestic service is done mainly by young women, and young 
people are soClahand gregarious, with a keen thirst for aniuse 
ment. 

There is no doubt that many women treat their servants 
very ill; and there is no doubt, alas! that many women are 
poor enough democrats. But their exclusion from suffrage 
tends directly to make them less democratic, since it debars 
them from the great school of democracy. This Miss Tarbell 
is not yet able to see. A. 8. B, 


—_——_—_—_ 


MILITANCY DISCUSSED 


Miss A. Maude Royden, of the Executive Committee of the 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies in England, 
writes as follows, commenting on the statement that militancy 
had. made woman suffrage a burning political question in Great 
Britain: * 








Frankby Hall, Birkenhead, England. 
Editor Woman's Journal: ° 

May I suggest to you that the rapid development of the 
suffrage movement in England can be accounted for in a manner 
wholly different from that suggested in a recent issue of yours? 
{ must apologize for writing so late in the day, but my distance 
from America must be my excuse. 

Pardon my saying that you in America have only heard one 
side of the case for “militant tactics,” amd that from the lips of 
the greatest speaker, male or female, England can boast. When 
“constitutional” suffragists have endeavored to put their views 
before you, they have been implored to avoid any appearance 
of disunion. An appeal to the solidarity of women is hard to 
resist, and we have been silenced. But when I read your com- 
ments on the recent outbreaks, it seems to me impossible to be 
silent any longer. 

The “psychological difference” between English and Amer!- 
cans with regard to militancy, at which you justly express such 
wonder, simply does not exist. Any man can admire pluck; a 
few admire “militancy,” chiefly because it undoubtedly means 
pluck; the vast majority are exasperated and even infuriated 
by it. This is shown far more by the fact that members of 
Parliament who betrayed us and broke their pledges on March 
29 were excused by their constituents for so doing, than by the 
action of those members themselves. They were indeed the 
false friends the W. S. P. U. calls them. But that they dared to 
betray us was due to their reliance on the public indignation 
created by militant tactics. 

The fact that other agitators have done worse things, and 
been far less heavily punished, does not alter the fact that 
“militancy” in the women’s suffrage movement has done terrible 
harm, and is responsible for our first defeat in the House of 
Commons for very many years. 

Let me add before closing that the advance of the move 
ment (to which you rightly call attention) is due to reasons far 
more deep-seated than street riots. It is due to the invasion of 
the home and all its most intimate concerns, by clumsy and 
ignorant legislation. It is due also to the forcing of immense 
numbers of women out of the home into the labor market. It is 
due to the education of girls and women. Finally, it is due to 
the upheaval which swept all England in 1906, moving men as 
well as women, turning out the Conservative party, which had 
been supreme practically for twenty years, and putting in a pro- 
gressive government by an enormous majority. 

On the great wave, “militancy” has been the foaming 
crest. It is the effect—perhaps inevitable. It has not been the 
cause. 





Miss Royden is mistaken in thinking that American suffra- 
gists have heard only one side of the question of militancy. 
They have, in fact, heard a great deal more against militant 
methods than in defence of them. For the last nine years, the 
American newspapers, with scarcely an exception, have poured 
unlimited ridicule and contumely upon England’s militant 
suffragettes. They have exhausted all the evil adjectives in the 
dictionary in denouncing the folly, the unwomanliness, the 
wickedness, the utter lunacy of the militant tactics. The 
women’s grievances have been ignored or denied, their acts 
exaggerated and distorted, their motives misrepresented, and 
their characters grossly maligned. Even American papers 0 
sympathy with the suffrage movement do this, because most of 
them know nothing about the suffrage situation in England 
except through the meagre transatlantic cablegrams on the 
subject, which are habitually and deliberately “colored” to excite 
anfi-suffrage prejudice. 

The non-militant suffragists in England are much distressed 
by the militant tactics, and strongly disapprove of them. Yet 
the organ of the non-militants, in a late issue, protests edi- 
torially against an opponent’s description of militancy as “by* 
terical rowdyism.” It says: “Both the adjective and the nou! 
are totally inapplicable to the militant movement, which, mis 
taken and wrong-headed as we have always thought it, is self- 
controlled and intentional to a degree most rare, and has abso 
lutely nothing in common with the vulgar inanity of rowdyism.” 

Hysterical rowdyism sums up in two words the general 
comment of the American press upon the militant movement. 
In the face of this enormous flood of misconception and mi* 
representation, The Woman’s Journal has thought it importast 
to set forth the other side of the case, which to the America® 
public at large is as unknowm as the dark side of the moon— 
the peculiar nature of the Englishwomen’s grievance, in the 


(Pressure of American news has del thig 
letter.—Ed. W. J.) 8s delayed the publication of 
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and more vital aspect of the matter, and the aspect which his- 
tory will remember. 

Those who have heard Mrs, Pankhurst or her daughter 
generally experience a great change of feeling. They may not 
be converted to a belief in the wisdom of militancy, even for 
England; but they realize something of the motive and spirit 
behind it. Hundreds of American women whe have never heard 
them, but who have read both sides, have been brought to a 
similar realization, not by Mrs. Pankhurst’s eloquence, but by 
the eloquence of the facts, 

Whether English militancy is useful or harmful is a ques- 
tion of much difference of opinion among suffragists in England, 
and also in. America. One thing upon which in America we are 
all agreed is that it is not needed here and would not do here. 
Another thing absolutely certain is that hundreds of women in 
England believe it is useful there, and are willing to suffer a 
great deal for that conviction. Whether they are mistaken or 
not, time alone can tell. A. S. B. 


LINDSEY REJOICES 


Judge Lindsey is rejoicing over the end of corporation rule 
in Denver. On the night after election he gave out to the press 
an interview, saying, in part: 

“The verdict is overwhelming. It is just. The people rule. 
It is a people’s government, It is the greatest day in the State’s 
history. 





Beginning of the End 

“It marks the beginning of the end of the reign of privilege. 
It marks the dawn of the reign of justice; the square deal for all. 

“I have long hoped for this day. In the darkest hour of my 
small part in this struggle to show up the conditions in ‘The 
feast and the Jungle’—the conditions that make men do bad 
things—I believed I would be understood and the conditions 
would be understood, and that gradually we would change these 
conditions. That is what we are going to do. It is the big task 
before us. In this hour of victory it must not be forgotten that 
unless we do change the conditions we shall be fatse to our 
trust. But we shall not be false. A new day of light and truth 
is breaking upon the people—upon the world. Great changes 
are ahead of ws. Towards and with these changes we must 
move gradually, but surely and firmly, 

Must Get Commission Government 

“We must get commission government in Denver. It is the 
first step to rid us forever of the old partisanship, the old gang- 
cursed, machine-ridden, people-plundering, men-corrupting sys- 
tem of politics, that has checked the real progress and glory of 
our beloved Denver. 

“We shall build here a city founded on the everlasting 
reck of honesty and fair dealing betwen the corporations and the 
people as between man and man, and without which no city 
and no business deserves to succeed. 

“Denver stands redeemed before the world. The Beast, the 
real Beast—privilege—that corrupts everything corruptible, 
must yet be conquered. But it will be. “And our ten-year pro- 
gram of constructive work will be builded stone on stone, like 
the splendid structure it ought to be, till Denver, the city of 
my childhood, my manhood, and the old age I hope for,—Den- 
ver that is dearer to me than my life—the Denver I would die 
for, but the Denver I am going to live for—shall be, as it will 
be, the most beautiful, the most prosperous of cities, where the 
happiest, healthiest, sweetest, best children in the world revel 
in the joy and gladness of life, of right and justice. 

‘ Free City for All People 

“Denver that shall be the world’s greatest tribute to a pure 
democracy—a free city for all the people. Ob, how different 
from the city enslaved to the pillagers of the people! Thank 
God for the people of Denver, the bravest, noblest people in the 
world! They are beginning at last to know and uaderstand the 
truth. It shall make them free. They will soon come into pos- 
session of their own. Their community wealth shall be theirs 
and their children’s. 

“Now in this hour of our victory let us remember the real 
fight hag just begun; but this day makes sure that in the end it 
shall be won,” 


——_—_———- 


WHAT CALIFORNIA IS DOING 


A large meeting of the College Equal Suffrage League was 
held recently at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco. Mrs. La- 
Follette was the speaker of the afternoon, and her subject was 
“The Campaign States of 1912.” She was reeeived with great 
enthusiasm by the large ‘number of members present. At the 
end of the meeting $340 was pledged for the campaign States. 
Some of this money was given for special States, and part of 
it will be divided amongst them all. 

The California suffragists have already done a good deal 
toward helping Oregon and Nevada, their adjoining States. 
Though the suffragists are heavily burdened with the organiza- 
tion of huge civic clubs in all the large cities and in many of 
the smaller towns—patriotic organizations designed to help the 
women to vote intelligently in these, their first elections, and 
to forward legislation in which women are specially interested 
—time and money have been found to do considerable organiza- 
tion work, Miss C. Anita Whitney has been sent by the Na- 
tional College Equal Suffrage League to both Nevada and Ore- 
g0n, and many new college chapters and loeal suffrage clubs 
2re the result. On her Oregon trip Miss Whitney was accom- 
panied by Mrs, Helen Hoy Greeley, whose expenses were paid 
by the Central Campaign Committee of California. The same 
Campaign Committee voted last week to pay half expenses of 
Mrs. Rhoda Ringrose, one of California’s best workers, who will 
Start on a tour of Oregon for the amendment. The rest 
of Mrs, Ringrose’s expenses will be paid by the Susan B. An- 
thony Club and the College League. Mrs. Ringrose’s sister, 
‘nother enthusiastic suffragist, will accompany her. 

The San Francisco Center of the California Civic League has 
just closed its first series of luncheons. They have been a 
triumphant success. Frequently five hundred men and women 
have lunched together and have remained afterward for an 
hour to hear some of the leading political issues of the day 
Ciscussed. The luncheons opened with one at which Forbes 
Robertson was the guest of honor and speaker, and closed with 
one at which Senator LaFollette made the speech of the day. 
Between these luncheons was one at which Judge Herrington 
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spoke on the White Slave Traffic, one at which Professor John- 
son of Stanford University spoke on the Minimum Wage, and 
one devoted to securing a pure milk supply for San Francisco. 

The last few luncheons have been devoted to the presiden- 
tial candidates. The claims of Taft, Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson, Champ Clark, and Senator LaFollette were put forward 
by the best speakers attainable. Instead of the members turn- 
ing out merely to hear their own choice applauded, the majority 
attended all the luncheons. Senator LaFollette spoke for him- 
self to an audience which was wildly enthusiastic. All the 
judges of the U. S. Circuit Court were in the audience when the 
Senator spoke, as well as many of the most prominent men and 
women of the city, who took this delightful opportunity to hear 
the distinguished Senator from Wisconsin and to see him at 
close range. The men are loud in their approval of the wom- 
en’s ingenuity in providing this pleasant and emphatically fem- 
inine manner of presenting speakers and arguments. Instead 
of struggling into an out-of-the-way theater or hall, the mem 
bers and their guests lunch together comfortably, and then the 
speakers come to them. Everybody can see, everybody can 


hear, and that the men appreciate the opportunity as well as 
the women is shown by the growing number of men who attend. 
For those who cannot attend the luncheons, free evening 


discussions of the same themes are provided at headquarters, 
and a series of inexpensive dinners at one of the Italian res- 
taurants has been inaugurated, where similar topics are dis- 
cussed, At the last dinner, where the subject of the debate 
was, “Resolved, That Socialism is a Cure for Poverty,” 230 took 
dinner and heard the discussion, and three hundred who would 
have liked to come were turned away because of the limited 
accommodations. 
Did somebody say, “The women do not want it’? 
M. C. Deering. 


DR. CLARK FOR SUFFRAGE 


Dr. Francis E. Clark, founder of the Christian Endeavor 
Society, is reported as saying in a recent address that modern 
college education often developed in girls mannish manners and 
a taste for slang. Dr. Clark has observed no such results from 
equal suffrage, however, and he has visited most of the States 
and countries where women vote, In a letter written to be read 
at a legislative hearing on woman suffrage in Massachusetts, he 
wrote: “As I have seen its operation in New Zealand and other 
parts of the world, my belief in it has been strengthened.” 


VOTERS MAKE GOOD SHOWING 


Los Angeles women voted again in great numbers the other 
cay, athough it was not a party election, and only measures 
were at stake, not men. The Los Angeles Tribune says: 

“Los Angeles women yesterday had their first chance to vote 
directly on measures of great importance to the community, 
and they took advantage of the opportunity with a vim which 
delighted the election officers. In many precincts there were 
as Many women voters as men. Their minds were made up 
when they entered th polling places and they quickly filled out 
the ballots. They showed greater promptitude in voting than 
the men, in most cases. 

“Women in every walk of life were represented. Some car- 
ried babies in their arms. Others bore packages of meats and 
vegetables. Society women drove up in automobiles. Working 
girls hurried out at noon or stopped on their way home to vote. 

“It was women’s day, and they arrived early at the polls, 











usually bringing a friend or two. They were businesslike and 
set the pace.” 
Mrs. John Beardsley, who lives in an outlying district, had 


a long way to go to the polling place, and it took her an hour 
and a half to get there, cast her vote and get home again; but 
she thought the time well spent. She is reported as saying: 

“Women have said for a long time ‘they should have a voice 
in municipal matters which affect everyone so much, and now 
that they have a voice in affairs, they should exercise it unfail- 
ingly, no matter what happens. And this year there were so 
many interesting questions. I would not have missed the 
chance to add my vote if it had required the whole day. There 
were the street railway rate fixing ordinance, the tuberculin 
test and the aqueluct investigation board which seemed espe- 
cially important, although the other three propositions also were 
important. 

“I believe most of the women voted today because it was 
their first opportunity to show their real interest in the city’s 
affairs by voting directly for measures. Hitherto they have 
voted for people to carry out the laws. This time they were 
voting for the laws, and enjoying equal rights with the men in 
determining what laws shall be put into effect.” 


NEVADA IS ORGANIZING 


Four counties have recentiy organized with strong com- 
mittees of women, Washoe, Lyon, Ornsby and Eureka, while 
others of our sixteen counties are in process of organization. 

President Stubbs of the University invited Miss Char- 
lotte Anita Whitney, president of the California College Equal 
Suffrage League and the California Civic League, to address the 
University Assembly recently, under the auspices of the 
Nevada Equal Franchise Society. She then went with Miss 
Martin, State president, to address the people of Carson, 
Yerington and Virginia on equal suffrage. The Civics Club of 
Carson, the capital, has especially invited Miss Whitney to ad- 
dress it on “Civic Reform.” This club is chiefly composed of 
the State officials. 





Anne H. Martin, State Press Chairman. 





Reorganization of Nevada Equal Franchise Society 
At the recent meeting the following reorganization of the 
Nevada Equal Franchise Society was effected. 
A list of honorary presidents was sanctioned, and an ad- 
visory board made up of representative.men from every county 
in Nevada. 
The following is the list of officers for the coming year: 
President, Miss Anne H. Martin. 
Honorary Presidents, Mrs. Clarence Mackay, Mrs. Alfred 
Hodges, Mrs. J. E. Stubbs, Mrs. Henry Robinson. 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. F. O. Norton, Mrs. J. E. Church, Mrs. 
Jennie Logan, Mrs. Chas, Gulling, Mrs. J. B. Bray, Miss Bird 
Wilson, Mrs. O. H. Black. ‘ 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Burroughs Edsall; Corresponding 





Secretary, Mrs. C. H. Bridges; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Chism. 
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of the State University, the Lieutenant-Governor, the Bishop of 
Nevada, and five judges, some of whom are or have been on the 
supreme bench. Medicine, law and journalism all have prom- 
inent representatives upon the committee. 





The Bishop of North Queensland writes in the London 
Times: “Australia is rightly becoming more and more regard- 
ed by Englishmen as the testing shop for social and political 
experiments. We have tried the experiment of women’s fran- 
chise for several years. Women have exactly the same electoral 
privileges as men. From my own observation, I can unhesitat- 
ingly assert that such eleetoral privileges have been used quite 
as well, if net slightly better, than by the men.” 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL PLEDGES 


Response to Call for Co-operation Shows Quickening of 
Suffrage Interest and Enthusiasm for the Jour- 
nal Unabated by Early Summer 











HORTLY after the Mississippi Valley 
Conferences in Chicago and Milwaukee, 
we promised te print this week a list of 
those who pledged new subsoribers to 
“4/ the Woman’s Journal at those confer- 
m ences. We kept the list open two weeks 
to allow new names to be added to the 
list. The list of names and addresses, with the number 
of subscribers pledged, is given below: 


Miss Sarah B. Elliott, Sewanee, Tenn........... 100 
Mrs. Catharine W. McCulloch, Evanston, Ill.... 204 
Mrs. A. H. Bright, Minneapolis, Minn., and 





Miss Mary D. McFadden, Duluth, Minn......... 100 
Mr. Frank H. McCulloch, Evanston, IIl......... 100 
Mrs. Anna Delony Martin, Chicago, Ill......... 100 
Mrs. Grace Julian Clarke, Indianapolis, Ind..... 100 
Mrs. Rex McCreery, Green Bay, Wis........... 100 
Miss Jane Addams, Chicago, Hl................ 100 
Rev. Mary Safford, Des Moines, Ia............. 100 
Mrs. Lois M. Jones, Grand Rapids, Mich........ 100 
Miss Esther Jacobson, Chicago, Ill............. 125 
Miss Mabel Judd, Milwaukee, Wis............. 100 
Mrs. Harry E. Woods, Cicero, Ill............... 5 
Mrs. Mamie I. Pyle, Huron, 8. D............... 100 
Miss Sarah S. James, Oshkosh, Wis............ 100 
Mrs. A. G. Ringling, Baraboo, Wis............. 100 


Mrs. Madge Waters, Richland Center, Wis., and 
Miss Mary Dougherty, Richland Center, Wis... 100 





Mrs. George Bass, Manitowoc, Wis............. 100 
Miss Helen B. Norton, Chicago, Ill............. 20 
Mrs. E. C. Braun, Chicago, Ill................. 2 
Miss Mary D. Tear, Warren, Ill................ I 
Mrs. Florence E. Kister, Austin, Ill............. I 
Mrs. Hayniek Pearson, Austin, Ill......... =“ I 
meee. 3. Ti. Oe, CRIORMO, File. oss ce scccsceccce I 
Miss M. M. Judd, Milwaukee, Wis............. 10 
Mrs. M. E. Waters, Richard Center, Wis........ 10 
Miss M. Dougherty, Richland Center, Wis...... 10 
Mrs. Beckman, Chicago, Ill................000. I 
Mrs. F. Laurence, Chicago, Tll...........cc000 I 
Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, Chicago, Ill............... 8 
Mrs. Alice Merry, Milwaukee, Wis............. 100 
Mrs. Bertram W. Sippy, Chicago, Ill............ 5 
Miss Celia Campbell, Evanston, Ill............. 100 
Miss Harriet S. Phillips, New York City....... 5 
Mrs. Martha Bourne, Washington, D.C......... 5 
Dr. Susanne Orton, Darlington, Wis............ 8 
Mrs. F. R. Hazard, Syracuse, N. Y............. 25 
Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, Topeka, Kans.......... 100 
Mrs. Crystal Eastman Benedict, Milwaukee, Wis. 42 
Mrs. H. S. Luscomb, Boston, Mass............. 40 
Dr. Sarah M. Siewers, Cincinnati, O., for the 
Susan B. Anthony Club............... ..+ 100 
Miss Dotha Stone Pinneo, Norwalk, Conn....... 10 
Dr. L. Berna F. Simons, Manistee, Mich........ 22 
RRS oe Carer | Dee ie Oe eee oe 2,462 


We are not sure that we have all of the names cor- 
rectly, for they were taken in the excitement of pledg- 
ing. There have been many subscriptions received since 
the pledges were taken, and some of them may belong 
in the above list, but they were not indicated as pledges 
and we have not counted them in. If there are correc- 
tions, we shall be glad to receive them.. Three people 
gave their names, saying they would get the full hundred 
if possible. We are, of course, counting them in this 
honor list. 

We have given the addresses of the pledgers in order 
that suffragists in their State may co-operate with them 
in fulfilling their pledge by July 31, 1912. .... .... .... 
Although the summer weather is now with us, the 
number of new subscriptions actually received, in addi- 
tion to those pledged, has not fallen off. Here are the 
numbers received during the past five weeks: 





Week ending May 18................ 270 
Week ending May 25........ ....... 318 
Week ending June 1................ 285 
Week ending June 8................. 60 
Week ending June 15................ 270 

EE at theo 6 4 000%k decetieeee 1203 


Agnes E. Ryan. 








WOMAN'S JOURNAL PLEDGE BLANK. 


I hereby pledge............. new subscribers 
for the Woman’s Journal to be sent to the 





Journal office on or before July 31, 1912. 
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‘The Advisory Board has U, 8. Senator Newlands as chair. . 
man, and includes many leading men, among them the president — 
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MEASLES VERSUS VOTES 


The New York Times lately declared that the suffrage argu- 
ment based upon “taxation without representation” was weak. 
Women got protection in return for their taxes, it said, and 
what more could they get if they had the ballot? 

Now a physician calls attention in the Times to a large 
number of mothers and children who have been in trouble for 
months because of the scarcity gf health inspectors. 

“During March, Apri! and May of this year,” he says, “an 
unprecedented epidemic of measles has been raging throughout 
all the congested districts of New York. The disease chiefly 
attacks the poor, overcrowded tenement children, and fre- 
quently leaves its victims in a thoroughly exhausted condition 
and susceptible to subsequent infections, especially tuberculosis. 
It is of the utmost importance that these children be allowed to 
return to the fresh air and sunshine as soon as possible. 

“The Health Department is supposed to fumigate the prem- 
ises two weeks after the appearance of the disease. But, in- 
stead, three and even four weeks elapse before an inspector or- 
ders fumigation. In the meantime these pale, emaciated chil- 
dren are confined in close, unventilated, and dark flats. The 
cnly reason for this hardship is that the Health Department 
lacks sufficient inspectors. The worried mother does not want 
to accept this explanation, and blames ber physician. The chief 
of the Bureau of Contagious Diseases places the blame on the 
Board of Estimate and the Mayor. Mayor Gaynor refers us to 
Dr, Lederle, the Commissioner of Health, and he, in turn, re 
fers us back to the Board of Estimate. In the meantime the 
wrong to the children continues.” 

Dr. Lederle admits the facts, and says he wishes heartily 
that the Board of Estimate could be induced to give the Health 
Department an appropriation for more inspectors. 

Women as well as men pay taxes, but in deciding how the 
money shall be spent, the women have no vote. If they had, it 
is likely that enough health inspectors would be provided to 
look after all the children. A. S. B. 


WOMEN WITHOUT HONOR? 


“The Monopolizing Woman Teacher” is the title of an 
article lately contributed by C. W. Bardeen to the Educational! 
Review, and reproduced in the Journal of Education. It ought 
to be read by every thoughtful woman, to make clear to her the 
importance of having more women upon boards of education 
and supervisorship. When a man of intelligence can publish 
an article showing such an inability either to understand women 
er to grasp the really broad-minded woman's point of view, it 
emphasizes the need of having women teachers supervised in 
part, at least, by people who have some inside knowledge of the 
feminine sex. 

Mr. Bardeen knows a good deal of the weaknesses and 
meannesses of unprincipled women, but he seemingly never met 
a high-minded woman in his life, or, more probably, when he has 
met one he has whelly failed to get inside her mind. He main- 
tains that women by nature lack the sense of honor. What is 
worse, he says: “Of course, the lack of a sense of honor as a 
principle in women is not a deficiency; it is a difference.” 

As an illustration of women’s lack of honor, Mr. Bardeen 
says: “The National Educational Association had elected 
officers for fifty years by a method of procedure that had grown 
to be an institution; but when women failed by this method to 
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‘or the direct election of U. S. Senators; but, whether he ap 


Mr. Bardeen’s opinion of presidential primaries 





proves of them or not, he certainly does not draw the inference 
that all men are constitutionally lacking in a sense of honor 
because many men in the United States are seeking to install 
a method of election under which the majority can elect the 
candidate whom they want, in place of the old system under 
which they could not. 

Suffragists have reason to laugh gently in their sleeves 
over this article. Its onesidedness and offensiveness will throw 
women who read it into such a state of wholesome indignation 
as will impel them in the direction of the votes-for-women camp. 
A. 8S. B. 


COAL GOES UP 


The “coal barons,” it is announced, have agreed among 
themselves to raise the price of anthracite coal enough to cover 
not only the recent increase of wages to the miners, but also 
any possible future increase of wages. This is carrying out their 
usual policy. As a result of the strike settlements of 1900 and 
1902, the miners got an increase of 32 cents a ton for digging 
the coal, but the public were charged an increase of 68 cents 
on every ton of anthracite coal for domestic use. In ten years 
the. profits of the coal barons from this source have been about 
$317,712,000. 

Are housewives “protected”? A. 8. B. 





WOMEN IN MEAT RIOTS 


Bread riots sometimes take place in Europe. In the United 
States of late there have been meat riots, owing to the constant 
rise in the prices of meat. In several of these disturbances, on 
both sides of the ocean, women have taken a very active part. 
When English women make a disturbance as a protest against 
disfranchisement, anti-suffragists point to it as a proof that dis- 
franchisement ought to continue. But when women in divers 
countries make disturbances as a protest against high prices, 
nobody points to it as a proof that high prices ought to con- 
tinue. 

And if Mrs. Pankhurst had stationed herself in the gal- 
lery of the House of Commons, fired three shots at Mr. Asquith 
and then blown-out her own brains—as an advocate of man- 
hood suffrage has just done in Humgary as a protest against 
the attiude of Count Tizsa—what a text it would have been 
for editorials on feminine hysteria! A. S. B. 








WOMAN AND DEMOCRACY 





Miss Tarbell’s latest attack upon the American woman 
relates to the problem of domestic service. There is much 
truth in her criticisms, but the mental habit which leads her to 
overcolor and overcharge her accusations against her own sex 
shows itself again here. 

As usual, her complaint is altogether too sweeping. It is a 
manifest exaggeration, for instance, to say, “Not one woman in 
a thousand has recognized that she has an obligation to make 
a fit citizen of the girl who comes into her home,” It is also 
manifestly inexact to speak of domestic service and its dem- 
ocratization as a problem which has been set before all women 
to solve—‘“an undertaking in which every woman has a direct 
individual part, just as every man has a direct part in the dem- 
ocratization of public life.” The vast majerity of American 
women never come in contact with the servant problem be- 
cause they cannot afford to keep servants. A few years ago, 
the census showed that there were in this country nine times 
as many families as there were persons employed in domestie 
service; so that only about one family in nine could keep a 
servant, even if no family kept more than one. The proportion 
now is probably still smaller, as the cost of living has been con- 
stantly going up. It is not “the American woman,” therefore, 
who has tried unsuccessfully to solve the servant question, but 
a very small minority of American women. And when Miss Tar- 
bell sneaks of the increasing lack of demoeracy in domestic ser- 
vice as shown by “the multiplication of livery,” one cannot 
help feeling that she has in view mainly an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of American women, those belonging to a class where dem- 
ocratic ideas are least in vogue among either women or men. 

Miss Tarbell speaks of housework as “the department of 
labor she (woman) controls.” As a matter of fact, the aver- 
age mistress does not control the two factors which the aver- 
age worker looks upon as the most important—wages and hours. 
Long hours are inevitable if the same person who gets the 


the hours for meals are settled automatically by the time at 
which the husband must go to work in the morning and the 
time when he can get home at night. The average woman em- 
ploying a servant has no money of her own; she can pay only 
what her husband thinks he can afford; and usually he is hav- 
ing a hard struggle to make both ends meet, and is neither will- 
ing nor able to pay high wages. 

Miss Tarbell thinks it is the lack of a democratic spirit 
among women that makes housework unpopular and unsatis- 
factory. That is one reason, but it is not the main reason. This 
is proved by the fact that domestic help is hardest to get where 
the social distinctions are least, i.e., on farms in the country, 
where employer and employed work and eat side by side. 

Miss Tarbell says of domestic service: “It is the only field 
of labor which has scarcely felt the touch of the modern labor 


are not being attacked generally; the only one in which there 
is no organization or standardization, no training, no regular 
road of progress.” It is not the only one. The same is true in 
the main of the work of hired men on farms; and largely for 
the same reasons. 

Miss Tarbell mentions the fact that 80 per cent. of the 
women who go wrong come from their own homes or from 
domestic service: “Contrary to public opinion it is not the 
factory and shop which are making women offenders of all 
kinds; it is the household.” She seems to think that this is 
due to the lack of democratic spirit in the small class of women 


average factory Owner has no more democratic feeling toward 
bis employees than the average mistress has toward her maid. 





breakfast is also to wash the supper dishes. In most households 


movement; the only one where the hours, conditions and wages 


who keep servants; but the explanatien is inadequate. The 


The main reason why domestic service does not attract the} 
more energetic. and intelligent class of girls is that they prefer 
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side and come in to do their work. But 
advocate an improved way of getting the housework done 

usually denounced as an attack on the sanctity of the home. 
The same sentimental and traditional attitude of mind which 
makes people fear equal suffrage, even with the unsatisfactory 
results of one-sided suffrage before their eyes, makes them also 
fear any radical departure from the old methods of domestic 
labor, even with the old methods visibly breaking down around 
them. For a-stimulating presentation of this whole subject, see 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s novel, “What Diantha Did.” 

Miss Tarbell says, with truth, “The family meal, the fire. 
side hour, are personal and private institutions in a home.” 
But she overlooks the fact that the maid also likes her family 
meal, her fireside hour, or its equivalent, with her own friends. 
Domestic service is done mainly by young women, and young 
people are soctal-and gregarious, with a keen thirst for aniuse 
ment. 

There is no doubt that many women treat their servants 
very ill; and there is no doubt, alas! that many women are 
poor enough democrats. But their exclusion from suffrage 
tends directly to make them less democratic, since it debars 
them from the great school of democracy. This Miss Tarbell 
is not yet able to see. A. 8. B. 


! 
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MILITANCY DISCUSSED 


Miss A. Maude Royden, of the Executive Committee of the 
National Union of Women's Suffrage Societies in England, 
writes as follows, commenting on the statement that militancy 
had. made woman suffrage a burning political question in Great 
Britain: * 








Frankby Hall, Birkenhead, England. 
Editor Woman's Journal: ° 

May I suggest to you that the rapid development of the 
suffrage movement in England can be accounted for in a manner 
wholly different from that suggested in a recent issue of yours? 
{ must apologize for writing so late in the day, but my distance 
from America must be my excuse. 

Pardon my saying that you in America have only heard one 
side of the case for “militant tactics,” amd that from the lips of 
the greatest speaker, male or female, England can boast. When 
“constitutional” suffragists have endeavored to put their views 
before you, they have been implored to avoid any appearance 
of disunion. An appeal to the solidarity of women is hard to 
resist, and we have been silenced. But when I read your com- 
ments on the recent outbreaks, it seems to me impossible to be 
ellent any longer. 

The “psychological difference” between English and Ameri- 
cans with regard to militancy, at which you justly express such 
wonder, simply does not exist. Any man can admire pluck; a 
few admire “militancy,” chiefly because it undoubtedly means 
pluck; the vast majority are exasperated and even infuriated 
by it. This is shown far more by the fact that members of 
Parliament who betrayed us and broke their pledges on March 
29 were excused by their constituents for so doing, than by the 
action of those members themselves. They were indeed the 
false friends the W. S. P. U. calls them. But that they dared to 
betray us was due to their reliance on the public indignation 
created by militant tactics. 

The fact that other agitators have done worse things, and 
been far less heavily punished, does not alter the fact that 
“militancy” in the women’s suffrage movement has done terrible 
harm, and is responsible for our first defeat in the House of 
Commons for very many years. 

Let me add before closing that the advance of the move- 
ment (to which you rightly call attention) is due to reasons far 
more deep-seated than street riots. It is due to the invasion of 
the home and all its most intimate concerns, by clumsy and 
ignorant legislation. It is due also to the forcing of immense 
numbers of women out of the home into the labor market. It is 
due to the education of girls and women. Finally, it is due to 
the upheaval which swept all England in 1906, moving men as 
well as women, turning out the Conservative party, which had 
been supreme practically for twenty years, and putting in a pro- 
gressive government by an enormous majority. 

On the great wave, “militancy” has been the foaming 
crest. It is the effect—perhaps imevitable. It has not been the 
cause. 





Miss Royden is mistaken in thinking that American suffra- 
gists have heard only one side of the question of militancy. 
They have, in fact, heard a great deal more against militant 
methods than in defence of them. For the last nine years, the 
American newspapers, with scarcely an exception, have poured 
unlimited ridicule and contumely upon England’s militant 
suffragettes. They have exhausted all the evil adjectives in the 
dictionary in denouncing the folly, the unwomanliness, the 
wickedness, the utter lunacy of the militant tactics. The 
women’s grievances have been ignored or denied, their acts 
exaggerated and distorted, their motives misrepresented, and 
their characters grossly maligned. Even American papers iD 
sympathy with the suffrage movement do this, because most of 
them know nothing about the suffrage situation in England 
except through the meagre transatlantic cablegrams on the 
subject, which are habitually and deliberately “colored” to excite 
anfi-suffrage prejudice. 

The non-militant suffragists in England are much distressed 
by the militant tactics, and strongly disapprove of them. Yet 
the organ of the non-militants, in a late issue, protests edi- 
torially against an opponent's description of militancy as “hy* 
terical rowdyism.” It says: “Both the adjective and the nout 
are totally inapplicable to the militant movement, which, mis 
taken and wrong-headed as we have always thought it, is self- 
controlled and intentional to a degree most rare, and has abso 
lutely nothing in common with the vulgar inanity of rowdyism.” 

Hysterical rowdyism sums up in two words the general 
comment of the American press upon the militant movemett. 
In the face of this enormous flood of misconception and mis 
representation, The Woman’s Journal has thought it important 
to set forth the other side of the case, which to the America® 
public at large is as unknowm as the dark side of the moon— 
the peculiar nature of the Englishwomen’s grievance, in the 


(Pressure of American news has dela this 
letter Ea. W. 3.) yed the publication of | 
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Between these luncheons was one at which Judge Herrington 


ck li: MUU they ‘ave been. tveated. This is the deeper 
and more vital aspect of the matter, and the aspect which his- 
tory will remember. 

Those who have heard Mrs. Pankhurst or her daughter 
generally experience a great change of feeling. They may not 
be converted to a belief in the wisdom of militancy, even for 
England; but they realize something of the motive and spirit 
behind it. Hundreds of American women whe have never heard 
them, but who have read both sides, have been brought to a 
similar realization, not by Mrs. Pankhurst’s eloquence, but by 
the eloquence of the facts, 

Whether English militancy is useful or harmful is a ques- 
tion of much difference of opinion among suffragists in England, 
and also in. America. One thing upon which in America we are 
all agreed is that it is not needed here and would not do here. 
Another thing absolutely certain is that hundreds of women in 
England believe it is useful there, and are willing to suffer a 
great deal for that conviction. Whether they are mistaken or 
not, time alone can tell. A. S. B. 


LINDSEY REJOICES 


Judge Lindsey is rejoicing over the end of corporation rule 
in Denver. On the night after election he gave out to the press 
an interview, saying, in part: 

“The verdict is overwhelming. It is just. The people rule. 
It is a people’s government, It is the greatest day in the State’s 
history. 





Beginning of the End 

“It marks the beginning of the end of the reign of privilege. 
It marks the dawn of the reign of justice; the square deal for all. 

“I have long hoped for this day. In the darkest hour of my 
small part in this struggle to show up the conditions in ‘The 
Heast and the Jungle’—the conditions that make men do bad 
things—I believed I would be understood and the conditions 
would be understood, and that gradually we would change these 
conditions. That is what we are going to do. It is the big task 
before us. In this hour of victory it must not be forgotten that 
unless we do change the conditions we shall be fatse to our 
trust. But we shall not be false. A new day of light and truth 
is breaking upon the people—upon the world. Great changes 
are ahead of ws. Towards and with these changes we must 
move gradually, but surely and firmly, 

Must Get Commission Government 

“We must get commission government in Denver. It is the 
first step to rid us forever of the old partisanship, the old gang- 
cursed, machine-ridden, people-plundering, men-corrupting sys- 
tem of politics, that has checked the real progress and glory of 
our beloved Denver. 

“We shall build here a city founded on the everlasting 
reck of honesty and fair dealing betwen the corporations and the 
people as between man and man, and without which no city 
and no business deserves to succeed. 

“Denver stands redeemed before the world. The Beast, the 
real Beast—privilege—that corrupts everything corruptible, 
must yet be conquered. But it will be. “And our ten-year pro- 
gram of constructive work will be builded stone on stone, like 
the splendid structure it ought to be, till Denver, the city of 
my childhood, my manhood, and the old age I hope for,—Den- 
ver that is dearer to me than my life—the Denver I would die 
for, but the Denver I am going to live for—shall be, as it will 
be, the most beautiful, the most prosperous of cities, where the 
happiest, healthiest, sweetest, best children in the world revel 
in the joy and gladness of life, of right and justice. 

- Free City for All People 

“Denver that shall be the world’s greatest tribute to a pure 
democracy—a free city for all the people. Oh, how different 
from the city enslaved to the pillagers of the people! Thank 
God for the people of Denver, the bravest, noblest people in the 
world! They are beginning at last to know and uaderstand the 
truth. It shall make them free. They will soon come into pos- 
session of their own. Their community wealth shall be theirs 
and their children’s. 

“Now in this hour of our victory let us remember the real 
fight has just begun; but this day makes sure that in the end it 
shall be won.” 


———— 


WHAT CALIFORNIA IS DOING 


A large meeting of the College Equal Suffrage League was 
held recently at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco. Mrs. La- 
Follette was the speaker of the afternoon, and her subject was 
“The Campaign States of 1912.” She was reeeived with great 
enthusiasm by the large number of members present. At the 
end of the meeting $340 was pledged for the campaign States. 
Some of this money was given for special States, and part of 
it will be divided amongst them all. 

The California suffragists have already done a good deal 
toward helping Oregon and Nevada, their adjoining States. 
Though the suffragists are heavily burdened with the organiza- 
tion of huge civic clubs in all the large cities and in many of 
the smaller towns—patriotic organizations designed to help the 
women to vote intelligently in these, their first elections, and 
to forward legislation in which women are specially interested 
—time and money have been found to do considerable organiza- 
tion work. Miss C. Anita Whitney has been sent by the Na- 
tional College Equal Suffrage League to both Nevada and Ore- 
gon, and many new college chapters and loeal suffrage clubs 
2re the result. On her Oregon trip Miss Whitney was accom- 
panied by Mrs, Helen Hoy Greeley, whose expenses were paid 
by the Central Campaign Committee of California. The same 
Campaign Committee voted last week to pay half expenses of 
Mrs. Rhoda Ringrose, one of California’s best workers, who will 
Start on a tour of Oregon for the amendment. The rest 
of Mrs, Ringrose’s expenses will be paid by the Susan B. An- 
thony Club and the College League. Mrs. Ringrose’s sister, 
another enthusiastic suffragist, will accompany her. 

The San Francisco Center of the California Civic League has 
just closed its first series of luncheons. They have been a 
triumphant success. Frequently five hundred men and women 
have lunched together and have remained afterward for an 
hour to hear some of the leading political issues of the day 
Ciscussed. The luncheons opened with one at which Forbes 
Robertson was the guest of honor and speaker, and closed with 
ene at which Senator LaFollette made the speech of the day. 
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eis on the White Slave Traffic, one at which Professor John- 
son of Stanford University spoke on the Minimum Wage, and 
one devoted to securing a pure milk supply for San Francisco. 

The last few luncheons have been devoted to the presiden- 
tial candidates. The claims of Taft, Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson, Champ Clark, and Senator LaFoilette were put forward 
by the best speakers attainable. Instead of the members turn- 
ing out merely to hear their own choice applauded, the majority 
attended all the luncheons, Senator LaFollette spoke for him- 
self to an audience which was wildly enthusiastic. All the 
judges of the U. S. Circuit Court were in the audience when the 
Senator spoke, as well as many of the most prominent men and 
women of the city, who took this delightful opportunity to hear 
the distinguished Senator from Wisconsin and to see him at 
close range. The men are loud in their approval of the wom- 
en’s ingenuity in providing this pleasant and emphatically fem- 
inine manner of presenting speakers and arguments. Instead 
of struggling into an out-of-the-way theater or hall, the mem 
bers and their guests lunch together comfortably, and then the 
speakers come to them. Everybody can see, everybody can 
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hear, and that the men appreciate the opportunity as well as 
the women is shown by the growing number of men who attend. 
For those who cannot attend the luncheons, free evening 


discussions of the same themes are provided at headquarters, 
and a series of inexpensive dinners at one of the Italian res- 
taurants has been inaugurated, where similar topics are dis- 
cussed. At the last dinner, where the subject of the debate 
was, “Resolved, That Socialism is a Cure for Poverty,” 230 took 
dinner and heard the discussion, and three hundred who would 
have liked to come were turned away because of the limited 
accommodations. 
Did somebody say, “The women do not want it’? 
M. C. Deering. 


DR. CLARK FOR SUFFRAGE 


Dr. Francis E. Clark, founder of the Christian Endeavor 
Seciety, is reported as saying in a recent address that modern 
college education often developed in girls mannish manners and 
@ taste for slang. Dr. Clark has observed no such results from 
equal suffrage, however, and he has visited most of the States 
and countries where women vote, In a letter written to be read 
at a legislative hearing on woman suffrage in Massachusetts, he 
wrote: “As I have seen its operation in New Zealand and other 
parts of the world, my belief in it has been strengthened.” 


VOTERS MAKE GOOD SHOWING 


Los Angeles women voted again in great numbers the other 
cay, athough it was not a party election, and only measures 
were at stake, not men. The Los Angeles Tribune says: 

“Los Angeles women yesterday had their first chance to vote 
directly on measures of great importance to the community, 
and they took advantage of the opportunity with a vim which 
delighted the election officers. In many precincts there were 
48 Many women voters as men. Their minds were made up 
when they entered th polling places and they quickly filled out 
the ballots. They showed greater promptitude in voting than 
the men, in most cases. 

“Women in every walk of life were represented. Some car- 
ried babies in their arms. Others bore packages of meats and 
vegetables. Society women drove up in automobiles. Working 
girls hurried out at noon or stopped on their way home to vote. 











“It was women’s day, and they arrived early at the polls, 
usually bringing a friend or two. They were businesslike and 
set the pace,” 

Mrs. John Beardsley, who lives in an outlying district, had 
a long way to go to the polling place, and it took her an hour 


and a half to get there, cast her vote and get home again; but 
she thought the time well spent. She is reported as saying: 

“Women have said for a long time they should have a voice 
in municipal matters which affect everyone so much, and now 
that they have a voice in affairs, they should exercise it unfail- 
ingly, no matter what happens. And this year there were so 
many interesting questions. I would not have missed the 
chance to add my vote if it had required the whole day. There 
were the street railway rate fixing ordinance, the tuberculin 
test and the aqueluct investigation board which seemed espe- 
cially important, although the other three propositions also were 
important. 

“I believe most of the women voted today because it was 
their first opportunity to show their real interest in the city’s 
affairs by voting directly for measures. Hitherto they have 
voted for people to carry out the laws. This time they were 
voting for the laws, and enjoying equal rights with the men in 
determining what laws shall be put into effect.” 


NEVADA IS ORGANIZING 


Four counties have recentiy organized with strong com- 
mittees of women, Washoe, Lyon, Ornsby and Eureka, while 
others of our sixteen counties are in process of organization. 

President Stubbs of the University invited Miss Char- 
lotte Anita Whitney, president of the California College Equal 
Suffrage League and the California Civic League, to address the 
University Assembly recently, under the auspices of the 
Nevada Equal Franchise Society. She then went with Miss 
Martin, State president, to address the people of Carson, 
Yerington and Virginia on equal suffrage. The Civics Club of 
Carson, the capital, has especially invited Miss Whitney to ad- 
dress it on “Civic Reform.” This club is chiefly composed of 
the State officials. 





Anne H. Martin, State Press Chairman. 





Reorganization of Nevada Equal Franchise Society 
At the recent meeting the following reorganization of the 
Nevada Equal Franchise Society was effected. 
A list of honorary presidents was sanctioned, and an ad- 
visory board made up of representative.-men from every county | 
in Nevada. 
The following is the list of officers for the coming year: 
President, Miss Anne H. Martin. 
Honorary Presidents, Mrs. Clarence Mackay, Mrs. Alfred 
Hodges, Mrs. J. E. Stubbs, Mrs. Henry Robinson. 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. F. O. Norton, Mrs. J. E. Church, Mrs. 
Jennie Logan, Mrs. Chas, Gulling, Mrs. J. B. Bray, Miss Bird 
Wilson, Mrs. O. H. Black. ; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Burroughs Edsall; Corresponding 





Secretary, Mrs. C. H. Bridges; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Chism. 


man, and includes many leading men, among them the prt 

of the State University, the Lieutenant-Governor, the Bishop of 
Nevada, and five judges, some of whom are or have been on the 
supreme bench. Medicine, law and journalism all have prom- 
inent representatives upon the committee. 





The Bishop of North Queensland writes in the London 
Times: “Australia is rightly becoming more and more regard- 
ed by Englishmen as the testing shop for social and political 
experiments. We have tried the experiment of women’s fran- 
chise for several years. Women have exactly the same electoral 
privileges as men. From my Own observation, I can unhesitat- 
ingly assert that such eleetoral privileges have been used quite 
as well, if net slightly better, than by the men.” 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL PLEDGES 


Response to Call for Co-operation Shows Quickening of 
Suffrage Interest and Enthusiasm for the Jour- 
nal Unabated by Early Summer 











HORTLY after the Mississippi Valley 
Conferences in Chicago and Milwaukee, 
we promised te print this week a list of 
those who pledged new subsoribers to 
/ the Woman’s Journal at those confer- 
» ences. We kept the list open two weeks 
to allow new names to be added to the 
list. The list of names and addresses, with the number 
of subscribers pledged, is given below: 

Miss Sarah B. Elliott, Sewanee, Tenn........... 100 


Mrs, Catharine W. McCulloch, Evanston, Ill.... 204 
Mrs. A. H. Bright, Minneapolis, Minn., and 





Miss Mary D. McFadden, Duluth, Minn......... 100 
Mr. Frank H. McCulloch, Evanston, Ill......... 100 
Mrs. Anna Delony Martin, Chicago, Ill......... 100 
Mrs. Grace Julian Clarke, Indianapolis, Ind..... 100 
Mrs. Rex McCreery, Green Bay, Wis........... 100 
Miss Jane Addams, Chicago, Hl................ 100 
Rev. Mary Safford, Des Moines, Ia............. 100 
Mrs. Lois M. Jones, Grand Rapids, Mich........ 100 
Miss Esther Jacobson, Chicago, Ill............. 125 
Miss Mabel Judd, Milwaukee, Wis............. 100 
Mrs. Harry E. Woods, Cicero, Ill............... 5 
Mrs. Mamie I. Pyle, Huron, 8. D............... 100 
Miss Sarah S. James, Oshkosh, Wis............ 100 
Mrs. A. G. Ringling, Baraboo, Wis............. 100 


Mrs. Madge Waters, Richland Center, Wis., and 
Miss Mary Dougherty, Richland Center, Wis... 100 





Mrs. George Bass, Manitowoc, Wis............. 100 
Miss Helen B. Norton, Chicago, IIll............. 20 
Mrs. B. C. Beaun, Crlenme, TL. .... 0... .cccess 2 
Miss Mary D. Tear, Warren, Ill................ I 
Mrs. Florence E. Kister, Austin, Ill............. I 
Mrs. Hayniek Pearson, Austin, Ill......... tien om 
ee eR OS eee I 
Miss M. M. Judd, Milwaukee, Wis............. 10 
Mrs. M. E. Waters, Richard Center, Wis........ 10 
Miss M. Dougherty, Richland Center, Wis...... 10 
Mrs. Beckman, Chicago, IIl.................... I 
Mrs. F. Laurence, Chicago, Ill................. I 
Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, Chicago, IIll............... 8 
Mrs. Alice Merry, Milwaukee, Wis............. 100 
Mrs. Bertram W. Sippy, Chicago, Ill............ 5 
Miss Celia Campbell, Evanston, IIl............. 100 
Miss Harriet S. Phillips, New York City....... 5 
Mrs. Martha Bourne, Washington, D. C......... 5 
Dr. Susanne Orton, Darlington, Wis............ 8 
Mrs. F. R. Hazard, Syracuse, N. Y............. 25 
Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, Topeka, Kans.......... 100 
Mrs. Crystal Eastman Benedict, Milwaukee, Wis. 42 
Mrs. H. S. Luscomb, Boston, Mass............. 40 
Dr. Sarah M. Siewers, Cincinnati, O., for the 
Susan B. Anthony Club............... .++ 100 
Miss Dotha Stone Pinneo, Norwalk, Conn....... 10 
Dr. L. Berna F. Simons, Manistee, Mich........ 22 
MO, Gade ee oc oR SS on Rs 2,462 


We are not sure that we have all of the names cor- 
rectly, for they were taken in the excitement of pledg- 
ing. There have been many subscriptions received since 
the pledges were taken, and some of them may belong 
in the above list, but they were not indicated as pledges 
and we have not counted them in. If there are correc- 
tions, we shall be glad to receive them.. Three people 
gave their names, saying they would get the full hundred 
if possible. We are, of course, counting them in this 
honor list. 

We have given the addresses of the pledgers in order 
that suffragists in their State may co-operate with them 
in fulfilling their pledge by July 31, 1912. .... 

Although the summer weather is now with | us, ‘the 
number of new subscriptions actually received, in addi- 
tion to those pledged, has not fallen off. Here are the 
numbers received during the past five weeks: 





Week ending May 18................ 270 
Week ending May 25........ ....... 318 
Week ending June 1................ 285 
Week ending June 8................. 60 
Week ending June 15................ 270 

Et Aewds sc kscnencaebawe 1203 


Agnes E. Ryan. 











WOMAN’S JOURNAL PLEDGE BLANK. 


I hereby pledge............. new subscribers 
for the Woman’s Journal to be sent to the 
Journal office on or before July 31, 1912. 


See Site oF. . ee ee ee 
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The Advisory Board has U. $. Senator Newlands as ir 
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Did You Break It? 


BUY A BOTTLE OF 





It will 
ware, furniture, meerschaum, vases, books, 
etc. Also Leather and Rubber cement. 
All three kinds lc per bottle from your 
dealer. 


rmanently mend china, glass- 


MAJOR MPG. CO., N. Y. C. 
A. MAJOR, Pres. 


A QUARTER CENTURY BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC, 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The constant and increasing sales from 
samples, proves the genuine merit of Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 
shaken into the shoes for Tired, Aching, 
| nhuery: Sweating, Tender Feet. Gives 

t relief to corns and bunions, blisters 





and callous spots. Ties Foot-Ease makes 
walking a delight. Just the thing for 
Dan Parties and for Breaking in New 


cing 
Shoes. Sold everywhere, 25c.% Don’t ac- 
cept any substitute. For FREE trial pack- 
age address, Allen 8. Olmsted, LeRoy, N.Y. 





SUFFRAGE LECTURE 


“VPolities and Our 


books.” 


Pocket 


showing man's need of 


womnun'’s vote, 


Address 


EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP 


GOO West 192d Street, 








New York City 
By young man, position at general 
housework, tHlonest, faithful, anxious 
to work and learn to speak English; 
private family, hotel or restaurant 
Address Olan Sbirinian, 4 Pratt Place, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 














BALLOT IS GOOD TOOL 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw writes: “A 
private letter received this morning 
from a friend says: ‘A friend of mine 
whom I tried in vain to convert to 
woman suffrage last year writes me 
from San Francisco, where she says 
she has been working for social bet- 
terment: “The woman’s vote has 
helped to throw out of office our ob- 
jectionable men, whom all our best 
forces have fought for the past twelve 
years.” It shows that there is more 
active power in the ballot in one elec- 
tion, when exercised by the women 
of a community, than in all their 
silent influence in twelve years of 
hard work. The ballot is a good tool 
with which to work politically.’ ”’ 


COMMONWEALTH 








Offers rooms with hot and culd 
water for $1.00 per day and up, 
which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England | 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 perdayand up. Dining 
Room and Cafe First Class. European 
Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum. 
Cleaning Plant. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Booklet 


STORER FP. CRAFTS, Gen’l Manager 








‘nothing for polities. 
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ONE PILLOW TOP: natural color 
excellent quality PURE IRISH LINEN 
size 18 x 18 stamped 

“VOTES FOR WOMEN” 
ready for embroidering: including 
enough material to embroider. 

BACK OF SAME MATERIAL. 
Postage prepaid any place in the 
United States 


Price, $1.00 


Send Now 
HELP THE CAUSE by having one of 
these pillows in your home. 


Price of pillow all embroidered, 
$5.00 


FAY ALDRICH 


457 Westford St., Lowell, Mass. 











VOTES FOR WOMEN TOY BALLOONS 
VOTES FOR MOTHERS TOY BALLOONS 
Yellow rubber with black letters about 

18 inches in diameter, Ten cents each. 

Special rate by the gross, $10. Send 1t12¢ 

for sample. Make funds for your State 


and the cause by selling them at 
your fairs, bazaars, circuses, ete. 
They make the best spectacular dis- 
play for a Suffrage Parade for the 


money expended. Patents pending. 


Votes for Women Toy Balioon Co 
415 College Ave., Rosedale, Kansas 


A CONTRAST 


It is very amusing to compare the 
political page in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal with the treatment of similar 
topics in the Delineator. The Jour- 
nal gives us every month “His Let- 
ters to His Mother,” in which the son 
kindly explains to his mother, in 
simple sentences and words of one 
syllable, political and social questions. 
It is touching to think of the great 
condescension of the son to his cling- 
ing little mother. And the editor 
kindly explains that these letters are 
to make clear for the benefit of wom- 
en questions of the day. We wonder 
why this page should be in at all, 
since “womanly women” should care 
But then, to off- 
set this, we are given a page of as- 
trology and a page of palmistry, the 
uplift of which will, of course, counter- 
act the other. The Delineator is wise 
enough to treat women as rational 
beings, who can read the newspapers 
and—perhaps with the air of mascu- 
line interpretation—draw their own 
conclusions. It even is asking women 
to consider laws relating to women 
and children to see what changes are 
needed.—Lawrence Journal-World. 


ANOTHER CONTRAST 


The Anti-Suffrage Society in New 
York publishes a little slip listing 27 
pamphlets, and they may all be had|j; 
for 50 cents. t 
The National Suffrage Association 
issues an 18-page catalogue in which 
211 items are listed, and it takes $41.91 
to buy them all. 
Some figures don’t lie! 
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The Italian Parliament has just ex- 
tended suffrage to men who cannot 
read and write, and voted down a bill 
to confer partial suffrage upon quali- 
fied women. This is stirring up 
numerous meetings of protest. 





The president of the American Col- 
on a visit to this country, says that 


excellent manners, are quick to learn, 
and are strongly in favor of woman 
suffrage.” Mrs. Russell Sage is a 
large contributor to the college. 








MAKE $21.00 
NEXT SATURDAY 


Easy money—jJust walting for you. 
Murry, write today. Get free par- 
iticulars and sworn proof about this 
ling new invention. 


MARVEL VAPORIZER 
for coal olllamps. Makes common 
ampavapor lamp. No manties 
0 break. o smoke or smell. 
t white light. Cuts down 

reak chimneys. 

































“FATHER OF $ 


given to men. 


ing office. 


Post-Office Department. 


ris, who, when Wyoming became a 


Territory, was appointed by Acting 


Governor Lee as a Justice of the 
Peace, the first woman to occupy that 
position. Mrs. Bright and Mrs. Mor- 
ris were ardent woman suffragists, 
and Mr. Bright took with him to the 
first legislative assembly, where he 
was elected President of the Council 
(Upper House), the spirit of these 
two pioneer women, and not only 
strenuously advocated equal suffrage, 
but introduced the bill which was to 
have such importance. This bill be- 


came a law December 10, 1869, when 
signed by Governor John Campbell, 
and has remained upon the statutes 
for 43 years without amendment or 
alteration, 


Grace Raymond Hebard, 
Librarian University of Wyoming. 





MRS. PANKHURST IN 


HER OWN DEFENCE 





(Concluded from Page 185) 





al parties, and were told that the 


parties would be grateful and would 
enfranchise them; 
hurst joined one of the progressive 
parties, and worked very hard for it. 
The women 
prove their fitness for suffrage by 


and Mrs. Pank- 


were also advised to 


heir good work on public boards. 


Mrs. Pankhurst says: 


“When my children were old enough 


not to need my constant service, I be- 
came a member of a Board of Guard- 


ans. I served about five years on 
hat board. In speaking of myself, I 


am telling you what a good many 
other women have done. 


A great 
many women have tried to do, this 


useful public work to show that they 
were fit for the rights and responsibi- 
lities of citizenship—as fit as some 
drunken loafer who neglects his fam- 
ily, but who, because he is a man and 
has the necessary qualification, is en- 
titled to decide not only his own fate 
and the fate of other men, but the 
fate of women and children as well. 
All this I did, and at the end of it— 
lege for Girls at Constantinople, now|*imce there is no distinction in sex 
where brains are concerned—at the 
“Oriental girls in the institution have|@2d of it all I was forced to the con- 
clusion that, so far as our enfranchise- 
ment was concerned, we had been 
wasting time. 


A Time to Rebel 
“Now, gentlemen, I want to tell you 


a few of the things that led me in 


1903, when the Women’s Social and 


Political Union was founded, to decide 
that we had réached a situation which 
I can best describe in the words of 
Mr. Lloyd George, when he was ad- 
dressing an audience in Wales a little 
while ago. 
time in the life of a people suffering 


He said: ‘There comes a 


a 
‘Ark. | {rom an intolerable injustice when the 









is a big opportunity. 
® Anyone can do this work. 
No experience required. Make big money—be inde- 
pendent, work all or spare time. ot for sale in 
stores. Bend no money but write quick for details. 


Sidney Fairchild Co,, 462 Fairchild Bldg., Toledo, 9. 








The Only New York Hotel 
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BROADWAY CENTRAL HOTEL 


BROADWAY, CORNER THIRD STREET 
. IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 


the condition of my own sex. 


only way to maintain one’s self- 
: respect is to revolt against that injus- 
$49 A WEE 1 tice.’ That time came for me, and 1 


am thankful to say it very soon came 
for a large number of other women. 


Workhouse Experience Gained 
“While I was a Poor Law Guardian 
I gained a great deal of experience of 
In deal- 
ing with the aged poor, I found that 


the kind of old women who came into 





UFFRAGE” 
DIES AT EIGHTY-FIVE| clothes. 


Col. William H. Bright, who died these 
recently in Washington, D.C., was the a 
Father of Woman Suffrage in the 
United States, having introduced in 
the Territorial Legislature of Wyo- 
ming a bill which became a law in 
December, 1869, granting to women 
the same franchise privileges as those 
Mr. Bright was born 
in Virginia in 1826, and was hence in 
his 86th year at the time of his death. 

For the past 20 years he has been in 
the employ of the government print- 
During the Civil War he 
was in the office of the quartermaster, 
and at the close of our strife went to 
Salt Lake as a special agent in the 
From Utah, 
during the height of the gold excite- 
ment at South Pass, he migrated to 
Wyoming, where he did political serv- 
ice that has rendered his name im- 
mortal in equal suffrage quarters. In 
South Pass he met Mrs. Esther Mor- 


Feat 
Moderage Prices. Excellent Food. 


Only Medium Price Hotel left in New Yerk. 

Special attention given to ladies unescorted 
Special Rates for Summer 

OUR TABLE is the foundation of our enormous business. 

American Pian, $2.50 upwards 

European Pilar, $1.00 upwards 


Sena ror Large Colored Map of New York, FREE 
DAN C. WEBB, Proprietor 


uring American Plan 
Service. 


Good 











the workhouse were in many ways 
superior to the kind of old men. They 
were more industrious; in fact, it was 
quite touching to see their industry, 
their. patience, and the way women 
over sixty or seventy years of age did 
most of the work of that workhouse, 
most of the sewing, most of the real 
work which kept the place clean, and 
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“I began to make inquiries about 
1 found that the 
majority of them were not women 
who had been dissolute, not women 
who had been criminal, but women who 
had lived perfectly respectable lives, 
either as wives and mothers, or as 
single women earning their own liv- 
ing. A great many were domestic 
servants, who had not married, who 
had lost their employment, and had 
reached a time of life when it was 
impossible to get more employment. 
Ic was through no fault of their own, 
but simply because they had never 
earned enough to save, and anyone 
who knows anything about the wages 
of women knows it is impossible to 
earn enough to save, except in rare 
instances. These women, simply be- 
cause they had lived too long, were 
obliged to go into the workhouse. 
Some were married women; “many 
were widows of skilled artisans who 
had had pensions from their unions. 
But the pensions had died with them. 
These women, who had given up the 
power of working for themselves and 
had devoted themselves to working 
for husbands and children, were left 
penniless, Many were widows of men 
who had served their country, women 
who had devoted themselves to their 
husbands; when the men died the 
pensions died, and so these women 
were in the workhouse. And so I 
found younger women—always wo- 
men doing the bulk of the work. 1" 
found there were pregnant women in 
that workhouse, scrubbing corridors, 
doing the hardest kind of work al- 
most until their babies came into the 
world. I found many of these women 
were unmarried—very, very young, 
mere girls. I found these young girls, 
my lord, going out of the workhouse 
over and over again with an infant 
two weeks old in their arms, without 
hope, without home, without money, 
without anywhere to go. And then 
some awful tragedy happened—simply 
because of the hopeless position in 
which they were placed. Then there 
were the little children, and this is the 
last example I am going to give out of 
my experience.” 


Case of the Children 

Mrs. Pankhurst told how she and 
other Poor Law Guardians tried for 
years to get an amendment to the 
law regarding boarded-out children: 
“Over and over again we tried, but 
we always failed because those who 
cared most were women. We could 
go and see heads of departments, we 
could tell them precisely about these 
things, we could talk to them and get 
all their sympathy. In fact, in this 
movement on the part of the women 
we have been given a surfeit of 
sympathy. Sympathy? Yes, they 
all sympathized with us, but when 
it came to the women asking them 
to do something, either to give us 
power to amend the law for our- 
selves or to do it for us, it has al- 
ways stopped short at sympathy. By 
1903—I was at that time a member of 
the Manchester Education Committee 
—I had come to the conclusion that the 
old method of getting the vote had 
failed, that some new method must be 
found. There is another defendant, 
who is not here today. Perhaps, if 
I had not had that daughter, I might 
never have found the courage to take 
the decision which I took.” 

Mrs. Pankhurst then reviewed the 
militant movement for the last nine 
years. A fair and respectful account 
of its main events has been given 
during those nine years in The Wo- 
man’s Journal, and in no _ other 
American paper. She showed how the 
members of the W. S. P. U. had been 
kicked, beaten, imprisoned and abused 
for years for wholly peaceful demon- 
strations, and how, as the Govern- 


ment’s efforts at repression grew 
more violent, their protests also 
took a more violent form. She 


showed the interminable delays and 
the bad faith with which the question 
had been treated by Cabinet minis- 
ters. Mrs. Pankhurst continued: 
The Government's Conspiracy 
“I say it is not the defendants who 
have conspired, but the Government 
who have conspired against us to 
crush this agitation. 
“A& young girl was put on trial for 
her life before a great Irish judge not 
long ago. And the judge said to those 
responsible for her being there, 
Where was the man? There was 
nothing in the law to make the father 
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COLONIAL LINE 
New Rugiand ued New Yert olvre as 


BOSTON AND. NEW YORK 


VIA BAIL AND BOAT 


$2.65 res $5.10 


WEEK DAYS AND SUNDAYS 
Fast and elegant propelled steamers 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


In Commission. 

We cater to the exacting demands 
of a particular people, who require a 
clean-cut service with tidy staterooms 
and modern appointments. 


Ticket Office, 256 Washington Street, 
Bosten. 


EK. Bitchie, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agent. 












ORIENTAL and ANTIQUE 
GOODS 


Rugs, all sizes and kinds; Orien- 
tal embroideries and laces, - all 
sizes; Egyptian serge, all colors; 
all kinds of mahogany antique fur- 
niture. Lowest prices. 


Cc. BARTIVIAN 
253 Shawmut Ave., Boston 


Be sure to say you are a suffragist. 








Educate Your Daughter 
by Summer in Europe! 


SPECIAL PARTY FOR YOUNG GIRLS 
UNDER INTELLIGENT CHAPERONAGE 


Making 
Continental Tour of Seven Countries, $090 


Eo Pension Continental Tour, . . $475 


Arrangements for Private Motoriag 
with Courrier-Chauffeur. 


Summer Study im Prance or Germany, $300 
MARY SINCLAIR CRAWPORD, 
King-Crawtord Classical School, 





Terre Haute, indiana, 
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Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. Not 
given to fighting or reaming. 
Best for children’s pets. 





NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 
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Zo Woman's Journal Readers:- 

We beg to announce that we are print- 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7ke Woman's Journal.” If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimes COMPANY 
122 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 








PLEASE MENTION THE 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
WHEN WRITING TO OUR 
ADVERTISERS. 








acres of good farm land, apple 
orchard, chance for poultry rais- 
ing. Suitable for summer home. 
Price $600. 

For terms address owner, J. 
Bogue, Chester, New Hampshire 
R.F.D. No. 3. 
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FOR SALE 
Seven-room cottage and barn, 3 
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of that child responsible for the mur- 
der of the child for which the gir] 
was being tried. But the judge said: 
‘I will not try that child until] the par- 
ticipator of her guilt is in the dock 
with her,’ and that case was never 
tried by that jury at all; but was ad- 
journed until the father of the child 
also stood in the dock. If we are guilty 
of this offence, this conspiracy, other 
people, some of the members of His 
Majesty’s Government, should be in 
the dock by our side.” 
A Great State Trial 

Mr. Healy, counsel for Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence, made a brilliant speech. 
We can quote only a few sentences. 
He said: “Nothing is more con- 
venient for a prosecution than a 
charge of conspiracy. The mesh is 
flung so wide. No man can say what 
may not be an overt act in connection 
with conspiracy.” And again: “Look 
at it as you will, you cannot get away 
from it that this is a great State trial. 
It is not the women who are on trial. 
It is the system of government.” Ref- 
erence had been made to the trial of 
Mr. Ernest Jones, the leader of the 
Chartist agitation. Mr. Healy said: 
“Every point in the charter is now 
the law of the land, The criminals ef 
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Mr. Pethick Lawrence’s speech was 
very able and manly. He frankly aa- 
mitted that he had encouraged and 
helped the militant women. He said, 
in part; 4 

“Mrs. Pankhurst, my wife, and L, do 
not feel that it is @ question of acaa- 
emic interest only, It is a question 
which in our opinion is fundamental, 
,ot only for women but for the whole 
race. My training as a political 
economist has taught me that serious 
evils, such as the sweating of women 
and you know that there are women 


ds who are earning five, six and seven 
~ shillings per week for eleven oF 

twelve hours’ work a day, and who 
‘, 

















have to keep a whole family on this 
pittance—that this - is intimately 
hound up with this question of. the 
franchise. Then there is the White 
Slave traffic—young girls, fourteen or 
fifleen years of age, of respectable 
families—they might even be your 
own daughters—trapped anu taken 


en- | away to some foreign country to be 
all treated in the most abominable way 
“4 in which human beings ean be treated. 
fhese questions do not receive from 
ihe House of Commons as much at 
tention as they would if women had 
on the vote.” 
st. le gave statistics of the great de- 
toma crease in infant mortality brought 
—— about by woman suffrage in Australia 
pr and New Zealand, and said that it was 
! well worth while to break a few panes 
of glass for the sake of saving thou- 
be sands of lives. 
090 A Question of Status 
475 Mrs. Pethick Lawrence enumerated 
cases of men convicted of criminal 
300 assault on women and sentenced to 
imprisonment in the First Division. 
, She said it would be a shame if the 
-¥ suffragists were put in a lower di- 
AP vision: 
“It is not prison that we mind, 
a though that is bad enough—bad 
) enough to be shut out from the glory 
rt of the sun and the beauty of the 
earth at a time of the year like this; 
and to be cut off from one’s friends. 
Think of the separation between hus- 
band and wife, and between parent 
and child; it is of the very essence of 
bitterness. But of that we do not 
complain, for this is part of the price 
that has to be paid for che emancipa- 
— tion of women. But the question of 
C our status is another matter alto- 
pies gether. I ask you, whatever sentence 
have you may give us, to give us a sentence 
long. of imprisonment in the First Division. 
PANY Not to Be Crushed 
This movement cannot be crushed 
— by severity. Experience has shown 
that, and history has shown it. There 
HE Lave been over a thousand imprison 
LL ments of women already. We some- 
times speak of the dogged tenacity of 
UR the men who have conquered land 
and sea for our country’s glory. 
There is an undaunted spirit in the 
si mae mothers of the race also, or it would 
bebe not be made manifest in the land; 
oa there is a bit of the bull-dog breed in 
le - the women of our country as well as 
is- % in the men. We have been bruised 
a9 = and battered by Government spleen; 
a ¢ We have been pursued by the Govern- 
4 ment’s prosecution, But the spirit of 
bbtt liberty has grown apace, and the wo- 
men of the country will hold on to the 
) mur- idea of liberty like grim death. I use 
girl these words advisedly—Grim death! 
said: We shall win in the end; though we 
e par- ourselves may be crushed, because we 
dock all know how very. narrow are the 
never limits of human vitality and human 
s ad- Strength, One by one the women 
child have died. One by one they have 
ruilty fallen out of the ranks. But the cause 
other has gone on. 
His “We feel liberty to be a very preci- | 
be in ous thing. O Liberty, how glorious 







art thou! We know it has to be 
bought with a great price. 


“My lord, if you send us to prison, 
We shall go to prison with a firm and 
Steadfast faith that our imprisonment, 


whether it be long or whether it be 
short, will be accepted as a part of 
the great price that has to be ex- 
acted for the civic and legal liberty 
ot Women, which is the safeguard of 
the moral and spiritual liberty of the 
women of our country and of our race. 


= God defend us, as our cause is 
vst!" 














The speeches are to be published in 
pamphiet form by the W. 8. P. U. 
They should have a wide circulation. 


GE 
PAGE OL 

Jane Addams contributes to The 
Survey of June 1 an interesting artti- 
cle on “Votes for Women and Other 
Votes.” She says, in part: 
Much of the new demand for politi- 
cal enfranchisement arises from a de- 
sire to remedy the unsatisfactory and 
degrading social conditions which are 
responsible for so much wrongdoing 
and wretchedness. The fate of all 
the unfortunate, the suffering, the 
criminal, is daily forced upon public 
attention in painful and intimate 
ways. But because of the tendency to 
nationalize all industrial and commer- 
cial questions, to make the State re 
sponsible for the eare of the helpless, 
to safeguard by law the food we eat 
and the liquid we drink, to subordi- 
nate the claim of the individual fam- 
ily to the health and well being of 
the community, contemporary women 
who are without the franchise are 


the world than any set of disenfran- 
chised men could possibly have been 
in all history, unless it were the men 
slaves of ancient Greece, because 
never before has so large an area of 
life found civic expression, never has 
Hegel's definition of the State been 
so accurate, that it is the “realiza- 
tion of the moral ideal.” 





WOMEN MORE RESPECTED 





Mrs. W. E. Huntington, wife of the 
former President of Boston Univer- 
sity, has spent the last eight months 
with her husband in California. She 
writes to Zion's Herald that women’s 
intelligent interest in public affairs has 
been increased by the ballot: 


“Visitors from the East notice with 
pleasure that the women, especially in 
their own gatherings, are glad to con- 
verse on the great problems of the day, 
upon which they seem to be remark- 
ably well informed.” 

Mrs. Huntington gives various ex- 
amples of this. She says in conclu- 
sion: 

“The men of California are not all 
saints, nor are the women angels; yet 
we find the enfranchisement of women 
in California has increased man’s re- 
spect for woman. It tends to strength- 
en the feeling of unity in the home 
life, and to broaden and elevate the 
lives of its women. We have faith to 
believe that together they will accom- 


eousness than either sex could alone, 
“As the Missionary Jubilee awoke 
many society women ‘to the grievous 
needs of the heathen world, so may 
the example of the women of Califor- 
nia arouse the Eastern women to their 
privilege and duty! God grant that 
our Eastern women may not be less 
womanly or love their dear ones less, 
but, with clear brains and large hearts. 
may they claim their privilege of 
standing beside their brothers in the 
defence of right and the overthrowing 
of grievous wrongs!” 


Jane Addams gave the commence- 
ment address at Bryn Mawr College 
on June 5. She is the first woman 
who has been invited to do so. 





The Women’s Political Union of 
New York will open the Yates County 
campaign with an open-air meeting at 
Kenka Park the afternoon of June 17. 
This campaign will be continued for 
several days and is the first of a series 
planned by the W. P. U. 





The franchise number of the Union 
Signal, May 30, referred to in our col- 
umns last week, is full of excellent 
ammunition for the defenders of the 
suffrage faith. It contains messages 
from noted suffrage leaders, opinions 
of prominent men and reports from 
the States where the battle for the 
ballot is on. Most valuable is the tes- 
timony given by prominent “white rib- 
boners” living in the States where 
women vote. The good uses to which 
women put their ballots vary in differ- 
ent localities and are modified, even 
frustrated sometimes, by local condi- 
tions, but the situation everywhere is 
that described by Mrs. Antoinette 
Hawley of Denver, who writes: “Suf- 
frage in Colorado is to women what it 
is to men—a means to an end; and 
that end, to the wajority of women, is 
civic betterment, through righteous 
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NEWS. 


—_—_—— ; 


Woman Suffrage Association: 

Dear Friends: 

By a vote of the Official Board, 1 
have been asked to publish in the 
Journal an informal statement of the 
business taken up by the Official 
Board at each of its meetings. I shail 
try to do this in such a manner as to 
give you some idea of the plans and 
problems that we are meeting from 
time to time. It will, of course, be 
impossible to make such a statement 
detailed. 

Faithfully yours, 
Susan W. FitzGerald, 
Recording Secretary. 





The matters of chief importance 
that were discussed and acted upon 
by the Official Board at its meeting 
of June 5th were: 

1. Work in the Campaign States. 

2. The Problem of the Woman’s 
Journal, 

3. Arrangements for the next Na- 
tional Convention and Suggestions 
for increasing the value and interest 
ot the published “Proceedings.” 

4. The Press Work Department 
and General Reports from Headquar- 
ters and Members of the Board. 

1. Miss Addams reported that she 
had been in Wisconsin, and that the 
North Side Association of Chicago 
had sent a Norwegian speaker there 
for two months. Miss Shaw reported 
that from a fund given her for cam- 
paign work she had provided for twe 
additional speakers for the balance 
of this campaign. 

Miss Addams had recently returned 
from campaigning in four counties of 
Kansas, and reported great activity 
and a promising outlook, especially in 
three of these districts, 

The Board learned that there were 
two particularly active groups of 
workers in Michigan, with headquar- 
ters respectively in Detroit and Grand 
Rapids, and is hoping that they will 
divide the State between them, thus 
avoiding any possible overlapping of 
work, 

Mrs. FitzGerald reported’ great 
activity in Ohio and wonderfully in 
teresting conditions, which give great 
hope of success. 

2. The Woman's Journal will be 
readily recognized as the greatest 
financial problem that the Board has 
to face, and also as perhaps the 
greatest possibility of our work, aside 
from the State campaigns. Until 
the circulation shall have reached 
such a size as to secure the big na- 
tional advertising, the very growth 
and success of the paper is a heavy 
financial burden, and our foremost 
need, therefore, becomes the question 
of so improving the paper and extend- 
ing its circulation as to enable it to 
become self-supporting. After long 
and careful discussion it was decided 
to enlarge the staff by the appoint- 
ment of Miss Sara A. Levien to act 
as assistant editor and to have charge 
of the general office business. Miss 
Levien is a young woman of great 
ability and unusual experience. Her ap- 
pointment means assistance for Miss 
Blackwell and releasing Miss Ryan, 
so that she may devote her energies 
solely to increasing the circulation,— 
work in which she is especially ex- 
pert. The Board hopes that the Jour- 
nal readers and suffragists through- 
out the country will co-operate with 
Miss Ryan and make it possible for her 
so greatly to increase the circulation 
as to put the paper well on the road 
toward self-support before the Con- 
vention. The members of the N. W 
8S. A., through their delegates in Con- 
vention, assumed the responsibility 
for the Woman’s Journal, and the 
Board and editors now ask the mem- 
bers to help them carry the burden, 
and make the Journal an asset in- 
stead of a drain upon their resources. 
4. Miss Reilly, who has been in 
charge of the Press Bureau, and has 
been doing the work of two or three 
persons, had stated that she must re- 
sign from the position. Miss Reilly is 
ai present supplying material to five 
great newspaper syndicates, and is 
supplying a large part of the suffrage 
material used in newspaper and maga- 
zine articles all over the country. In- 
quiry on the part of the Board elicited 
the information that Miss Reilly was 
only resigning because she was st 
tired -out that she felt that she could 
not do justice to her work, and that 
she must have a vacation. The Board, 
therefore, voted that she should be 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE: For the saving of both time and money to suf- 
fragists in the Western States, a National branch office stocked with litera 
ture and supplies has been opened by courtesy of the Iilinols W. S. A., at 
its headquarters, Fine Arts Buliding, Chicago, Illinois. Suffragists in the 
Western States are recommended to send their orders there. Prices and 
stock same as at National Headquarters. Address all orders to Western 
Branch, National American Woman Suffrage Association, 936 Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, IIlinols. 
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WHAT WOMEN MIGHT DO WITH THE BALLOT 
NEEDED: WOMEN’S VOTES THE ABOLITION OF THE 
TO THWART LANDLORDS’ WAR SYSTEM 
GREED By Lucia Ames Mead 
By Benjamin C. Marsh How do you want your tax-money 


spent—for more battleships or for more 
schools and playgrounds? In this book- 
A brief and popular statement by the let the Chairman of the Peace and Arbi 
Secretary of the Committee on Congestion tration Department explains clearly just 
of Population, of the hcusing problem what the war system means to you and 
and what women might do to solve it. what you can do to help abolish it. 

Irice Postpaid 

POP GO Sevdoeveseds $ .05 $ .06 

a CD cecnscebene 5 54 

Per hundred ......... 3.00 327 


HOME AND STATE 
By Selma Lagerloff ~ 
Translated by Velma Swanston Howard 


fhe speech that moved a great convention to tears. By the only woman who ever won 

the Nobel Prize for Literature. A beautiful and moving appeal from one of the 
most loved women in the world. 

Frice Postpaid 

rere $ .05 $ .06 

ae UM kscsevevoese 50 53 

Per hundred .....cccs 3.00 3.24 


THE COMMON MAN AND THE FRANCHISE 


By Prof. Charles A. Beard 

A brief statement, by the head of the Department of Politics of Columbia Unl- 

versity, of the slow and grudging manner in which the franchise was extended 

to all classes of men, and showing that the same reasous as those now given 

against enfranchising women were used against the extension of suffrage to 
men. 

Price Postpaid 

i COs cscenteecdeae $ .05 § 06 

Oe MO cccascocnsen 2 27 

Per hundred ........ 1.25 1.37 


VALUES OF THE VOTE 
By Max Eastman 
Demonstrates that women need to vote because a vote is a thing worth having 
Designed especially to appeal to men. 
Price Postpaid 
05 $ .06 
POP GOED sovcscoccces Py-5] -28 
Per hundred ........ 1.25 1.49 


A NEW EQUAL SUFFRAGE SONG WITH ‘iUSIC 
By Nellie H. Evans 


Good words and rousing music. Printed in regular sheet music form. 
“rive Postpaid t 
POP COOP cecccovcccce $ 15 16 
Per Gee ssecencsas 1.75 1 87 


“IF | WERE A WOMAN” 
By Judge Ben. B. Lindsey 


This is the latest and one of the best articles Judge Lindsey has written on woman 
suffrage. A powerful appeal to women to shoulder their social and civic responsibill- 
ties ° 
Price Postpaid 
ee GD ca cccaccacecss $ .05 $ .06 
Per GOGOR .ccocccecece 23 .BO 
Per bumdred ..cccccces 2.00 2.20 


WHAT THE BALLOT WILL DO FOR WOMEN AND FOR MEN 
By Frederick C. Howe 


Answers in a direct, simple and forceful manner the objection that woman suffrage, 
while just, is not important, and shows just how and why it is important. 


Price Postpald 
05 $ .06 


Pe COE scaséevéxeeces $. 
POP GOON sccenvscceces 2 30 
Per hundred .......... 2.00 2.20 


MONTHLY BULLETIN FOR JUNE 


“What to Read on Suffrage,” a four page leaflet giving a list of articles of is 
terest to suffragiste in the current magazines, together with a list of recommended 
books and suffrage and feminist periodicals. 
Sent Free on Application 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE LIFE OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


By Ida Husted Harper 


Get it for yourself. Get it for your public library. No suffragist has done her 
whole duty until she has seen this great work on suffrage installed in the reading 
rooms of her town or city. 


ee GU. sb csavekibedennesesevsxece $7.50 








tc carry the work during her absence, 
and to enable her to continue it with 
out injury to her health. He: 


HUMOROUS 
“My father weighed only four 
Mrs. Dennett reported the Litera-| pounds at his birth.” 
ture Department as_ self-supporting; She: “Good gracious! Did he live?” 
arrangements in progress for present- | —Boston Transcript. 
ing a suffrage plank to the Democratic 
National Convention in Baltimore; 
and the photo-play completed and 





Rumm: “What the dickens does 
Congress mean by authorizing the 
. coining of a half-cent piece?” 

Miss Addams reported progress in Dumm: “Why, it will enable mar- 
arrangements for submitting tne! ried women to have a little change 
plank to the Republican National] now and then.” 

Convention; and Miss Shaw reported 
a wonderfully successful trip to ‘ 
Texas, with very large and enthust- “Ww hat makes you think the baby is 
astic meetings in San Antonio and going to be a great politician?” asked 
pamrensiet4 the young mother anxiously. 

The Board meeting has brought sie sag ti, pes wicca 
vividly before the members the grow- dings that sound well “J ac 
ing activity and needs of the move}. all , lls aioe 
caieh mand the enead wéenbaaihiite. af hing at all than any kid I ever 
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the Association, especially toward the 
campaigns and The Woman’s Journal, 
and moves them to repeat their ap- 
peal to all the members for the most 
earnest co-operation and effort to pro- 
mote our common cause. 





She: “Why did you lose your tem- 
per at that game of cards?" 


He: “It wag the only thing 1 had 


saw.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Two Negroes came up to the out- 
skirts of a crowd where a Senator was 
making a campaign speech. After lis- 
tening for about ten minutes, one 
turned to his companion and asked, 
“Who am dat man, Sambo?” “Ah 
don't know what his name am,” Sam- 
bo replied, “but he certainly do recom- 














law and cleay politics,” 


given @ vacation and also an assistant 


left to jose,” 


men’ hisself mos’ highiy.”—Succeag 
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THE WELL-BE 





A Beautiful and Active New York Suffragist, a Champion of Many Good Causes 
and a Rebel Descendant of a Conservative Family 





One of the hardest-working and best-loved suffragists in 
New York City is Harriet Burton Laidlaw (Mrs. James Lees 
Laidlaw), chairman of the Woman Suffrage Party for the Bor- 
cugh of Manhattan, and an auditor of the N. A. W. S. A. 

Mrs. Laidlaw was an Albany girl. She comes of Scotch, 
Dutch and Puritan stock, and has always been looked upon as a 
rebel and radical in a highly conservative family. She was 
graduated from the Albany High School, and was about to enter 
college, when a change in the family fortunes made it necessary 
to postpone a collegiate course. She therefore went through the 
New York State Normal College, and took her degree in peda 
gogy, and a year later a master’s degree. During the twelve 
years that she taught she did college preparatory work, mostly 
in literature, but she also taught physical and biological science 
whenever a class in those subjects came her way. While teach- 
ing in the New York High Schools she worked in her college 
course at Barnard, and finally took her degree there. She also 
cid eclectic work at the University of Chicago, at Harvard and 
at Oxford. She took her B. A. degree at Columbia in 1902, and 
ix registered for a Ph.D. degree in Sociology and Comparative 
Literature. But, to use Mrs. Laidlaw’s own words, “One of the 
noblest and best champions of woman and humanity in the 
world interrupted some of this scholastic work. He said I could 
take my Ph.D. degree after I was married; but, with increased 
family and home duties and additional public work, I have not 
seemed to find much time for study.” 

From her early years Mrs. Laidlaw has always been engaged 
in both social work and suffrage work. She made her first suf- 
frage speech at a parlor meeting in Albany in 1890, and wrote 
her first newspaper article on the question at about the same 
time. It was hard for a girl to be a suffragist in Albany in 
those days, but she was inspired and encouraged by the friend- 
ship of Mary Seymour Howell and Helen Gilbert Ecob, and up- 
held the cause bravely in a highly conservative environment 
She was active as a page and a distributor of literature at the 
great hearing in Albany for the Constitutional Convention. 
Later she became secretary of the College League in New York 
City, and, with Mrs. Miller, got out the Suffrage Calendar. 
When the Woman Suffrage Party was started in New York she 
became chairman of Manhattan, and has been indefatigable and 
extremely successful in building up the organization. 


From her girlhood, Mrs. Laidlaw has been interested tn 
social betterment, and has lent a hand in many lines of social 
work. She was at one time secretary of the Progressive Stage 
Society, with the hope of pushing Ibsen and other advanced 
plays. She served on the Vocational Bureau of the Public Edu- 
cation Association, because, having been a high school teacher, 
but having no longer any axe to grind, she felt that she could 
be of use. She has worked for the Babies’ Hospital, the Na- 
tional Plant and Flower Guild, the Penny Provident Fund, the 
Municipal Art League, the Women’s University Club, and many 
other societies. She is vice-president of the Pascal Institute of 
Domestic Science, and secretary of an auxiliary of the Manhat- 
tan Trade School for Girls. She was active in the Vegetarian 
Society when Ernest Crosby was its president, and she is deeply 
interested in human dietetics, She was a worker in the Wom- 
en’s Municipal League, but withdrew from it because of its 
attitude in regard to “Clause 79” and the State regulation of 
vice, to which Mrs. Laidlaw is strongly opposed. She works for 
the Peace Society, the Child Labor Committee, and the Indus- 
trial Schools; but she says that all her experience in these 
other lines of work deepens her conviction that the need of 
suffrage is fundamental, and that it goes to the roet, while other 
movements are picking away at the leaves—tinkering results, 
but leaving the causes untouched. 

In all the other societies to which she belongs, Mrs. Laid- 
law exerts herself to get a hearing for woman suffrage; and she 
gave an eloquent address before the National Episcopal Church 
Conference in Washington, D. C., when for the first time it 
put the question of votes for women on its program. 

Mr. Laidlaw is in full sympathy with his wife’s views, and 
does much to help the cause. He is well known in New York as 
a successful banker and financier. He is a public-spirited man, 
influential in many lines of legislative work. He is a member 
of the Men’s League for Woman Suffrage, and marched in the 
Suffrage Parades both last year and this. 

Mrs. Laidlaw travelled through many parts of California 
last year in the interests of votes for women, and sent out a 
young woman at her expense to stump the State for the amend- 
ment. 

Mrs. Laidlaw has am exceptionally attractive personality, 
and the gift of working harmoniously and successfully with 
many different kinds of people. Her beauty and amiability win 
a hearing for equal suffrage in many quarters where it would 
otherwise find scant welcome. 

The following are some of Mrs. Laidlaw’s utterances on the 


suffrage question: 





Never, not only in the history of this country, but in the 
history of the world, has so great a demand been made for any 
one thing as is being made for woman suffrage today. 





There is no need to speculate upon how it would work; find 
out how it does work. 





There are only two logical positions, of course: the shut-in 
woman of the afcient—not the modern—harem, the silken 
odalisque of olden times; or the noble human woman, unfettered 
and equipped to do whatever work in the world comes to her 
hand to do, and who does it with her might. ‘ 





Can we be expected to go on forever dealing with effects, 
powerless to touch causes and conditions; forever healing, alle- 
viating, spending our pounds and pounds of cure, unable to get 
cre ounce of prevention; forever reforming, powerless to form? 

1 have no words to express my scorn and contempt for any 
man or woman whose lack of decent human reverence can let 
him or her discredit that most spiritual and sublime expression 
of humanity struggling slowly for utterance throughout all ages, 


cratic government and democratic institutions in a land of 
promise like ours. I do not believe in violence or in cruelty, 
but if Siberia and its horrid system could have any excuse for 
being, it would be as a punishment for those who can sit and 
enjoy the fruits of liberty in their native land for which they 
have never made one sacrifice, and speak lightly of those sacred 
ideals for which our fathers bled and died. 








MRS. HARRIET BURTON LAIDLAW 








BALTIMORE TO HAVE PARADE 


Convention Week Will See Suffragists on the March 








For the first time in Maryland a suffrage parade is to be 
held. The date has been selected to fit in with the National 
Democratic Convention, in order to indicate to the politicians 
the strong public opinion that there is back of the suffrage 
movement. The parade will start Thursday, June 27, at 7 P. M., 
from Washington’s Monument. 

The central idea in the pageant is the triumph of the move- 
ment. Mr. Hans Schuler, the sculptor, suggested that the best 
way to make the victories that have already been won vivid to 
the people would be to have each State which has woman suf- 
frage represented by a chariot, driven by a charioteer wearing 
a laurel wreath, and carrying the shield of the State repre- 
sented on her arm. Each chariot will be preceded by three ban- 
ner-bearers carrying a silken banner with the insignia of the 
State, and an inscription indicating that women have voted 
there for a certain number of years. Two horses will draw each 
chariot, and they will be led by girls also in costume and wear- 
ing the wreath of victory in their hair. They will also carry 
slender wands with a laurel wreath at the top. 

In addition to the six chariots, there will be two other floats, 
che representing Margaret Brent and Lord Baltimore enthroned 
together. Margaret Brent was the first suffragist in Maryland, 
and asked for the vote some 200 years ago. The other float will 
be the States and Liberty, representing the Goddess of Liberty 
standing on a pedestal with the five States which have the suf- 
irage question before the voters appealing to her for aid. 

A squad of mounted police, followed by Joan of Arc and six 
horsewomen, will form the vanguard of the pageant, and be- 
tween the eight floats will come the marching men and women. 
The professional women, business women, college women, work- 
ing women, mothers, Men’s League for Woman Suffrage, en- 
dorsing organizations, and States and countries will form the 
various groups. 

After the marchers will come the children’s float, and after 
these the carriages for the people who are not able to march in 
tke procession. Two bands will furnish the music, and the Boy 
Scouts have been invited to bring up the rear with a fife and 
drum corps. 

A great deal of time and thought has been spent on working 
up the designs for the floats, and they promise to be very beau- 
tiful and artistic. The chariots will be of gold, decorated with 
the flowers of the States which they represent. 

It is hoped that suffragists from all over the country will 
come to Baltimore to march under their banners. If the suffra- 
gists in States too far away to send delegations will send their 
banners by June 25 at the latest to the Parade Committee, 15 
E. Pleasant street, arrangements will be made to have these 





which is painfully and imperfectly being articulated into demo 


banners carried in the pageant by Maryland women. 








Suffragists Bring Women’s Brains to Solu- 
tion of Age-Old Problems of World's 
Workers and Votes For Women 
Heralds Age of Mercy 





ARLY last Tuesday morning I met a small 
boy riding on a bicycle on his way to work. 
From his appearance, he was not more than 
twelve years old. Fastened to the saddle of his 
wheel were an untidy lunch box and a base 
ball bat. It was evident that he was looking 
forward to a game of ball during the lunch 
hour and my heart went out to him. He was 
young; he wanted to play. I knew that the 
presence of that bat would immensely 
lighten the burden of his morning’s work 

whatever it might be. I knew that all out-of-doors was 

tempting him and that his boy’s heart was singing: 


“Many things of beauty smile 
And call me out to play, 

Crying: ‘Tarry, oh! tarry, 
For this one day.” 


I wondered if his mother’s heart didn’t misgive her 
when she sent him off to work that bright June morning. 
I wondered if she believes in Votes for Women. Then 
I began to wonder what kind of a workman in the 
world’s work he will make. Perhaps you are thinking 
that it is only the exceptional child, the exceptionally 
unfortunate child, who is forced to join the toilers of 
America? A letter this week from Owen R. Lovejoy 
of the National Child Labor Committee throws light on 
the subject. He tells us that two million children are at 
work in the United States today and that one child in 
every seven children between the ages of ten and four- 
teen is not in school. He says: “Twenty-nine States 
do not care whether children can read and write when 
they permit them to go from school.” 


“I have seen children under ten years of age.” says 
P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in the Child Labor Bulletin, “working their lives 
away in the mills. Their pale faces haunt me still. I 
saw little boys eight years old drinking black coffee at 
midnight to keep awake until the end of their shift at 
four or five in the morning.” 


With all our talk about the welfare of the race, safe- 
guarding the home, motherhood, and woman’s chief 
function, doesn’t child labor seem incredible? Can you 
believe your senses as you read and learn the grewsome 
facts? The Child Labor Bulletin says: “Child labor 
means racial degeneracy, the perpetuation of poverty, the 
enlargement of illiteracy, the disintegration of the family, 
the increase of crime, the lowering of the wage scale 
and the swelling of the army of the unemployed.” What 
has the movement for Votes for Women to do with 
child labor? What are we going to do about it? These 
are questions which we must ask ourselves and ask of 
others continually until the stain of child labor is 
be from the face of the fair, alluring Springtime 
eart 


We avert our eyes at the sight of the black, broken, 
ugly nails of the working man in the street car. The 
maimed hands of the average workers who toil long 
hours each day trouble us. We are unhappy over the 
child who carries his ball bat to work when he should 
be at school or at play. We are troubled over the pre- 
valence of strikes and low wages and long hours. Pov- 
erty and crime and ignorance, that old trio,—how we 
wish we could abolish them forever these enticing new 
a of summer! And ever the question is, How? How? 
ow? 


This is the wonder age of the world. Knowledge 
and science are at work and are being applied to world 
problems as never before. It is an age of quick accom- 
plishment. It is an age of new consciences, an age of 
moral and spiritual awakening, an age of new ideals and 
new hopes. Surely there is a way out of our tangles! 
Surely it is possible to give the boys and girls their play 
time and their schooling! Surely work and a living 
wage and time for sleep and recreation are possible! 
What, then, stands in the way? For the mass of the 
people is it anything more than sheer misunderstanding? 


The fathers and the mothers of the children who 
toil are the ones we must reach. The men with the 
maimed hands that never look clean are the ones who 
must understand Votes for Women and its positive, vita! 
connection with them and their work, their children and 
their problems. Take them the suffrage message. Give 
them a new interest in life. Establish an understanding 
that will cheer them at their labor and encourage them 
in their poverty and struggles. Ask them to help bring 
justice, equality, life, and liberty to all in their life time. 
Explain the significance of the women’s movement and 
see that those who toil shall understand and begin to 
work for the enfranchisement of women because of its 
justice and because of its connection with the problems 
of the workers of the world. Let ‘them remember that 
there are two million children, like their children, at work 
in the United States today. Be sure that they under 
stand, and count on them right early for Votes for 
Women. 


Agnes E. Ryan. 
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